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REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

1. Constitution of the Committee. —Mrs. Leelavati Munshi 
moved a resolution in the Bombay Assembly on 22nd October 
1048, urging Government to conscript matriculates, not joining 
the college, for two years’ service in primary schools and 
graduates for two years’ service, either in schools or elsewhere 
for social service. As a result of the amendment to her resolution, 
which was carried, the Government of Bombay, in the Education 
and Industries Department, under their Resolution No. 7958 of 
20th April 1949 ( vide Appendix I) appointed a Committee of 
officials and non-officials' to investigate into, and report on, all 
aspects of the question of compulsory social service for students 
of secondary schools and colleges, during the course of their 
education or within two yearn of the completion thereof, as an 
essential part of their ' education. It was asked to report 
specifically on the various types of Social Service, the total 
period and the stages, the methods, the remuneration, if any, 
to be paid and the organisation and administration of the scheme. 

The Committee was composed of the following members :— 

(1) Miss Indumati Chimanlal, M.L.A. (Chairman), 

(2) Sim Ramkrishna Baja], 

(3) Prof. R, Choksi, 

(4) Acharya Bhagwat, 

(5) Shri Jugatram Dave, 

(6) Shri F. D. Ghodke, M.L.C.. 

(7) Shri R. S. Hukerikar, M.L.A. 

(8) Dr. (Miss) J. Jhirad, 

(9) Dr. J. M. Kumarrappa, 

(10) Shri Kalyanji V. Mehta, 

(11) Dr. K. S. Mhaskar, 

(12) Shrimati Lilavati Munshi, M.L.A.. 

(13) Dr. M. N. Natu, M.L.A. 

(14) Shrimati Manik Patwardhan, 

(15) Shri K. G. Saiyidain, 

(16) Shrimati Kulsum Sayani, 

(17) Prin. N. M. Shah, 

(18) Shri L. M. Shrikant, M.L.A., 

(19) Dr. B. B. Samant (Secretary). 
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Subsequently, Prof. S. V. Kogekar of the Brihan Maha¬ 
rashtra College of Commerce. Poona, representative of the 
University of Poona, Shri V. V. Atitkar, Registrar, Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyalaya, Poona, and Shri G. L. Chandavarkar, 
Head Master, Ram Mohan English School, Bombay, were 
appointed as additional members. 

The Committee was directed to work in consultation with 
the Committee appointed by the Bombay University, for con¬ 
sidering the question of requiring medical graduates to do 
social work, before they get their degree. Our enquiries, how¬ 
ever, revealed that no such Committee had been appointed but 
the recommendations of the Medical Faculty in this behalf 
were considered by the Academic Council and the Syndicate. 
(vide Appendix II). 

2. Report of the Informal Committee .—In 1948, Govern¬ 
ment had appointed an informal committee, with the' Educa¬ 
tional Adviser, as the Chairman, to consider suggestions and 
proposals that had been made from time to time, regarding 
Social Service by students and to formulate an effective and 
practicable scheme of social service work which could be 
undertaken by school and college students. The report of 
that Committee was made available to the Committee and 
proved of great value in our deliberations. The Informal 
Committee’s report is appended to this report (vide Appendix 
III). 

3. Procedure .—The Secretary supplied to the members 
various notes on Social Service in other Indian Provinces and 
in other countries, for their preliminary study and information. 
Notes prepared by Dr. (Miss) Jhirad and Messrs. Jugatram 
Dave and Kalyanajibhai Mehta were also circulated to the 
members, for guidance and information. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held on the 11th July 
1949 in Bombay, when the main issues before the Committee 
were generally discussed. The general trend of the opinion 
expressed was in agreement with the recommendations of the 
informal committee’s report. In order to elicit the opinion of 
educationists and social workers, the Committee decided to 
issue a short questionnaire and appointed a sub-committee of 
the following members for the purpose :— 

(1) Miss Indumati Chimanlal, (2) Shrimati Lilavati 

Munshi, (3) Prof. R. Choksi, (4) Shri K. G. Saiyidain, 

and (5) Dr. B. B, Samant. 

About 1,700 copies of the questionnaire (given in Appendix IV) 
were sent out to different educational and other institutions 
and individuals and 267 replies were received. Some institu¬ 
tions, though they had asked for separate copies for their 
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members, sent only one consolidated reply on behalf of all 
their members. A list of individuals and institutions, who 
replied, is given in Appendix V. 

In the second meeting of the Committee, held in Bombay, on 
the 6th December 1949, the replies to the questionnaire were 
considered, and the different aspects of the question were fully 
discussed and general conclusions were arrived at. A sub¬ 
committee, consisting of (1) Miss Indumati Chimanlal. (2) Shri 
R. S. Hukerikar, (3) Shri K. G. Saiyidain, and (4) Dr. B. B. 
Samant, was appointed to prepare a draft report in the light of 
the general discussion and the conclusions arrived at in the two 
meetings. 

The third meeting of the Committee was held on 7th and 8th 
August 1950 and the fourth meeting on 6th and 7th September 
1950 to consider and finalise the draft report. 

4. Acknowledgment .—The Committee wishes to place on 
record its grateful appreciation of the help rendered by the 
various bodies, institutions and individual members for their 
replies in response to the questionnaire. 

We should like also to note with regret that due to illness, 
Shri Saiyidain, Educational Adviser to Government, was unable 
to attend the last two meetings, which deprived the Committee 
of his valuable advice. He was, however, able to go through 
the final draft of the report. 

The Committee places on record its appreciation of the work 
done and the help given so efficiently by its Secretary, Shri 
B. B. Samant. 

The Committee regrets that owing to various reasons it has 
taken a much longer time in submitting the report and takes 
this opportunity of thanking the Government for extension of 
time. 



CHAPTER II. 


Social Service in different Countries and Times. 

5. Traditions of Social Service .—The traditions of Social 
Service have never been lacking in this country. There have 
always been men and women, rich as well as poor, who, fired 
by the desire to serve their less fortunate brothers and sisters, 
have devoted their lives and their wealth to the cause of the 
social and spiritual betterment of the masses. Belief in the 
principle that the Universe is the manifestation of the Al¬ 
mighty, made it a religious duty to love and to render service 
to all. Many references are found, in the Puranas and the 
Sanskrit and Pali literature, as well as the scriptures of other 
religions, indicating how people should utilize all opportunities 
of doing good to others. 

Social Service—not in the formal sense, as we envisage it— 
was part and parcel of their daily life. The various races, that 
came into India later, were also absorbed into a harmonious 
whole, with a sort of cultural unity-in-diversity. They helped 
one another, irrespective of caste, community or religious belief. 
This is amply illustrated in the pages of history—of ancient, 
medieval as well as modern period. 

6. During the last tvjo centimes .-—But the economic, 
social and political changes during the last two centuries and 
the faulty system of education made the students turn their 
back to their own villages, where they were brought up. The 
superior financial and social position, which English education 
gave them, created a sort of class pride, superiority complex 
and educational conceit. The “ Filtration ” theory in education 
isolated the educated classes from the masses and the craze for 
“ English education ” for bettering one’s own financial position 
by getting a job in Government and commercial offices, factories 
or workshops created an ever increasing flow of rural population 
to urban areas. The villages and their people thus came to be 
utterly neglected and the result is what we see today. 

Government did little to deal with this problem, but our 
national leaders were fully alive to the intensity and range of 
the problem. They did whatever they could, but it was 
Mahatma Gandhi, who, by his great insight into the needs of 
the people and his love for them launched his mass movement 
not only for Swaraj but also for social and economic betterment. 
He showed us the way—not only for winning freedom from 
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foreign bo-ndage but for freeing ourselves from the eVilS of 
poverty and ignorance. The village uplift movement, the 
Harijan movement, the prohibition movement and many others 
developed under his leadership. 

7. In foreign Countries .—It may be of interest to refer 
here briefly to the position in this regard in the foreign 
countries :— 

(a) In the United States, the Chautaqua Movement, 
the Civilian Services Corps, the National Youth Administra¬ 
tion and such other organisations have given a great impetus 
to social service for and by youths. The college students 
participate in these. In Great Britain, the National Youth 
Committee (now replaced by Youth Advisory Council and 
the Welsh Youth Council, to advise the ministers regarding 
social work) and the Workers’ Educational Association have 
done remarkable work in the field of youth service and adult 
education and in promoting ameliorative measures for the 
workers and the farmers. The Scout Movement also helped 
a great deal in training the plastic minds of the young for 
social work. The last World War gave a great momentum to 
these Services and students did a lot of work in various fields. 

(b) In Germany, during the last three generations, 
youth movement made it possible for the school and college 
students to learn much outside the school. The main object 
of its youth groups 1 was- of course, the first hand study of 
nature and of village life and thus getting all round education, 
but the movement ultimately developed into what is known 
as ‘ Hitler Youth Movement ’ with a separate national depart¬ 
ment under the Nazi rule organised with Government help, 
private donations and subscriptions from students. One of 
its objects was to provide facilities for students to help the 
poor, by actually helping them in their work. 

The labour camps in Gei’many, which had begun as early 
as 1923 took regular form by 1933. In these camps of 6 to 12 
months’ duration, students, either the completion of the 

secondary education or before entering service, had to do 
manual and social work, shoulder to shoulder with workers 
and farmers without distinction of caste, creed, vocation or 
social status. The enrolment was compulsory at the age of 
about 18 years. In each camp, about 30 per cent, were 
students and the remaining 70 per cent, were workers and 
farmers. They had to do manual work for about seven hours 
a day, besides one to two hours of military training and other 
physical activities and one hour’s general instruction. Their 
activities consisted of planting and cutting trees, constructing 
roads, digging canals, building dams and so on. These camps, 
were started on politico-economic considerations and were 
under strict disciplinary supervision. 
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(c) In Italy, the students’ organisations were started in 
1926 under their own teachers with three distinct forms as in 
Germany according to age groups, viz. 6 to 14 years, 14 to 18 
years and 18 to 21 years. Though the main work of this 
organisation was physical and military education, they were 
also engaged in adult education work. In spite of the enrol¬ 
ment being voluntary, about 90 per cent, of the pupils, (even 
in the lower age group), joined the movement of their own 
accord. 

(d) Mexico, which had been struggling all uphill without 
any appreciable result, taking advantage of the war emergency 
in 1944, decreed that all illiterates between the age of 6 and 40 
years must learn to read and write and that it should be the 
responsibility of the literates, including students and teachers, 
to teach them. Even though the illiterates were scattered all 
over the country,—across mountains and valleys—no pains 
were spared by the literates to reclaim them' from their 
ignorance. 

(e) In Turkey, the Education Ministry has started the 
system of village institutes known as “ Erzurum ”, where 
batches of students of both the sexes, very carefully selected 
from rural areas, are given a rigorous training for five years 
and after that they have to return to their villages and serve 
the community for 20 years, not only by conducting the ordi¬ 
nary country school for the children which they must but 
by doing social education work, in the broadest sense of the 
term. It is a part of their duty. This has given a general 
impetus to the social service movement there. 

(f) In the U. S. S. R.. the students are divided into three 
organisations on the basis of their age level—6 to 14 years 
the “ Octobrists ”, 10 to 17 years : the “ Pioneers ” and 14 to 23 
years : the “ Komsomols Though the membership is 
entirely voluntary and admission is given only after making 
sure of the student’s keenness to do social service and manual 
work, the membership is very large and students compete 
for admission into these organizations. If they are found in¬ 
competent, they are dropped out at the end of the first year. 
They also get political education there and their motto is 
“ always ready The younger ones do something in schools 
and round about, while the older students work outside and 
undertake varied duties—cultural, social, political and manual 
—for the betterment of the society. The three objectives 
of this movement are to give realistic education to students, 
to strengthen their organisation and to promote co-operation 
between all classes of people,—the farmers, the workers and 
the educated. In 1933 one of the rail subways was completed 
by the Komsomols. 

(g) In China, a national organization under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Y. C. Yen, spread to such an extent in 1931 
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that about 15 lakhs of men and women volunteers (including 
university professors and students) taught the people without 
any payment. They moved to the huts to live with the 
farmers. To give only one example of the nature of vigorous 
propaganda, carried on, seventy four teams of students visited 
shops and homes and enrolled about 1,500 volunteers for this 
work in three afternoons. The New Life Movement gave a 
great impetus tp social work in China. 

( h .) I. V. S. P. : To create a spirit of friendship and a 
constructive attitude towards peace, by giving practical help 
in emergency or by doing work of public usefulness, in which¬ 
ever country it may be needed, International Voluntary 
Service for Peace (I.V.S.P.) which the British Branch of Le 
Service Civil International (S.C.I.) was founded in 1920. The 
membership of this institution is open to all without regard 
to race, religion, etc., and service is given voluntarily and only 
in those fields where it would not be prejudicial to normal 
paid labour. No wages are paid to volunteers. It has provided 
a sound training in mutual help, voluntary discipline and 
international comradeship without any religious, political, 
racial and social discrimination. In 1924 it undertook to 
repair damage done by floods in Switzerland and from then 
onwards services were rendered in different countries. In 
1928, more than 700 volunteers (including women) from 22 
countries and 50 trades and professions rallied together and 
worked for six months to repair the damage caused by the 
bursting of the banks of the Rhine, in the principality of 
Leichtenstein. In 1934. after the Bihar earthquake, perhaps 
for the first time, Indian and Europeans undertook manual 
labour voluntarily side by side in a common cause and re¬ 
constructed a model village “ Shantipur ”. 

8. Our Problem .—The problems in these countries, 
particularly in the West, are naturally very different, in certain 
respects, from those obtaining in our country. Most of them 
began tackling their problems from the middle of the 19th 
century and as a result they had made considerable progress 
by the beginning of this century. We have on the other hand 
to establish a democracy and a new social order and to raise 
the standard of life and this work has to be taken up immediate¬ 
ly and on a large scale. The task is so great that Government 
efforts alone can never meet the situation. The active co¬ 
operation of every agency—official and non-official—in this 
great task is, therefore, absolutely essential. 

^ The report of the Central Advisory Board of Education on 
Educational Development in India—popularly known as “ the 
Sargent Report ’’—brought to the fore the immensity of the 
problem, by providing a statistical picture of the state of affairs, 
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regarding education (including, of course, adult education) and 
presented a comprehensive scheme to achieve hundred per cent, 
literacy within a period of forty years. 

The Report of the Indian University Commission, which 
worked under the Chairmanship of Dr. Radhakrishnan, has 
laid great stress on social service work by students. 

9. In other Provinces and States—(a) The United 
Provinces. —In the U. P. a Social Service Cadet Course of 
one year’s duration was instituted about two years back as a 
compulsory course for all candidates for Government service. 
They are given fairly comprehensive training, mainly in citizen¬ 
ship and general knowledge and are also required to do some 
social work. As the number of volunteers, who joined the course 
was much less than the number of vacancies to be filled in, the 
implementation of the scheme has had to be considerably 
relaxed. 

(b) Mysore. —The Mysore University launched an adult 
education campaign in Mysore city with the help of its students 
in 1940. In the following year, the Mysore Adult Education 
Council, a non-official Government aided body, was started. Its 
activities include literacy campaign, holding camps for rural 
reconstruction, starting book clubs, imparting general educa¬ 
tion through lectures, developing and making use of the folk 
arts and conducting what are termed as ‘ Vidyapeeths ’ for 
training of village leaders. They have started one such Vidya- 
peeth already. 

(c) Delhi. —In Delhi, the Adult Education Council under the 
Delhi Municipality has, since 1948, undertaken a comprehensive 
social education programme with the help of voluntary social 
workers including students and teachers. 

(d) Kashmir.— In the State of Jammu and Kashmir, during 
1939-45, an experiment was carried out for inculcating a new 
social and moral ideology in the young children by celebrating 
a “ Labour Week ” in all schools,—primary as well as secondary— 
and thus providing for students varied opportunities of active 
social service on behalf of their own school and the local commu¬ 
nity.* One of the items in their programmes was the 
the teaching of adults and many schools conducted Adult 
Education Centres on a voluntary basis. 

10. Bombay State. —In Bombay, pioneer work has been 
going on for many years in spite of many difficulties, in the field 
of Adult Education which is an important aspect of social 
work. Attempts are now being made to organize it on a broad 
and comprehensive basis. The new orientation of this move¬ 
ment as ‘ Social Education ’ affords greater opportunities to 

*The experiment is described in a small brochure An Experiment in Social 
Education ” published by the Educational Adviser to Bombay Government. 
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teachers and students to participate actively in this form of 
social service. 

Various Government Departments have also launched their 
Post War Reconstruction Schemes. The Rural Development 
Department, the Labour Department’s Welfare Section, Prohibi¬ 
tion Department, Sarvodaya Scheme, Co-operative Department, 
and Agriculture Department have organized several activities 
and schemes and in some places in the State these departments 
are providing opportunities to students for social service work. 

Social service work on voluntary basis is also being carried 
on in Bombay, through various non-official organisations but 
even all these put together are too few compared to the task. 

We must also mention with satisfaction that some schools and 
colleges have made individual attempts in this direction by 
taking out batches of their students for doing social service work, 
and the scout movement has done some useful work to its 
credit in this field. There are some devoted and silent indivi¬ 
dual workers, whose names are not always in the public eye, 
and who have been doing valuable work in their own spheres, 
but unfortunately their number is small. 

The Annual sessions of the Indian Conference of Social work 
have been able to create some interest among the educated 
people in problems of social service. The students of the Tata 
School of Social sciences have given a practical lead by placing 
before the student community a plan of action for social work 
in the form of a valuable report entitled “ Students and Social 
Work ”, prepared by their committee. 

Government of Bombay has accepted the Basic Education 
scheme, which regards social service as an integral part of the 
child’s eduaction. The purpose of the basic curriculum is to 
help the children primarily to form social and intellectual 
habits that will make them good citizens. The syllabus under 
social studies provides opportunities through a new approach 
to history, geography and civics, to develop valuable attitude of 
co-operation, sympathy, peace-mindedness and desire for service. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Scope of Social Service. 

11. It is a matter of common knowledge that there is a great 
deal of ignorance, superstition, sloth disease and poverty in our 
country. The percentage of literates is extremely low compared 
with other civilized countries in the world. Over 80 per cent, 
of our people are illiterate. If democracy is to thrive, the 
millions of people, who cannot read and write must he made 
literate as soon as possible. A large percentage of these people 
live in villages—most of them with a population of less than 
500—where there are not even single-teacher primary schools. 
The incidence of illiteracy is far greater among women. The 
increase in the percentage of literacy has been extremely low 
in the past and the normal avenues of knowledge and culture 
remain closed to these millions of illiterates. Even among 
those who are technically classed as ‘ literates ’ many are unable 
to read simple books with facility, ease and comprehension. 

12. Under our new franchise, all adults are entitled to vote. 
But, considering the present circumstances, it is extremely 
likely that they would do so merely by making a cross without 
knowing much about its significance ! It is, therefore, essen¬ 
tial that the people should learn to read and write and get 
interested in matters of general welfare and in political, social 
and economic problems which affect their every day life. 
They must learn to understand their duties and rights clearly 
and to exercise them intelligently. The attainment of freedom 
has made it all the more imperative to adopt effective measures 
for providing the right type of educational and social service 
particularly for adults in rural areas where it is so very urgent¬ 
ly needed. 

13. Though agriculture is the main occupation of the people, 
we have the misfortune of food shortage. The agriculturists 
must be given a suitable education in the modern methods of 
agriculture and allied productive occupations, suitable to 
conditions obtaining in our country. Ignorance of laws of 
health and hygiene and the prevalence of unscientific beliefs 
need to be removed. These, coupled with poverty, have made 
the life of millions of our people poor and miserable. The 
village lack recreational facilities too. They have lost many 
of the older forms of folk art and recreations and nothing 
worthwhile has evolved to replace them. 

14. Mahatma Gandhi’s movement did bring about a certain 
change in the general outlook of our teachers and students. 
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Individuals and institutions, including schools and colleges, 
began to take interest in problems of social service and did 
pioneering work. But. as already indicated, under the changed 
circumstances of today, the work demands effort on a scale 
commensurate with the stupendous task that lies ahead. 

15. It is true that some aspects of these problems can Best 
be tackled only by Government or the local authorities cbn- 
cerned but there is a great deal that can be done, and done 
better, by voluntary agencies—including schools and colleges— 
more economically, and efficiently. The number of social 
service organisations, however, is very small and they are 
generally short of workers. The only course open to us, there¬ 
fore, in the national emergency is to utilise the energies and 
capacities of the students. 

Place of students in Social Service .—Such work will 
give our students valuable opportunities and educational 
experience which they can never obtain within the four walls 
of the classroom. It will broaden their outlook, bring them 
into vitalizing contact with social problems, and teach them 
to adjust themselves to new social situations. They badly need 
the invigorating contact of actual life in rural and urban areas 
to learn common sense and deal with life purposefully. It is 
really a distressing reflection on our education that, even 
after 10 to 15 years’ education, our young men and women 
often remain practically foreigners in their own land and in the 
context of their own people. 

16. Social work by students, should, in our opinion, serve 
two purposes. There is much that they can do for the people 
of whom they do not know enough at present. It will give 
them an opportunity to contribute their share in building up 
the new order. They will, at the same time, gain much by 
contact with people and real life. In the world of today which 
is becoming smaller and society which is becoming increasingly 
more inter-dependent, we ca’n no longer afford to widen the 
gulf between the educated and uneducated, the thinkers and 
and the toilers, the city people ana the village folk. 

17. We find ample justification for the inclusion of such 
work from the points of view of the psychological needs of our 
youth. Young boys and girls by nature like practical work 
and activity. There is an innate desire among them to be 
socially useful and during adolescence they are generally inspired 
by noble ideals and ambitions, sympathy, curiosity and love 
of approbation. Social service work affords them one of the 
best opportunities of directing this innate urge into fruitful 
and healthy channels of self-expression and thus helps in the 
all round development of their body and mind. The aim of our 
proposals and recommendations is to ensure that their youthful 
energy is properly canalized and used for this purpose. 
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18. Replies to the Questionnaire .—Of the 267 replies 
to the questionnaire, only 8 were against social service by 
students in any form. They hold the view that school students 
are too immature to be capable of appreciating the real nature 
of social problem or social work, and cannot render social 
service in any organized form. One Association says that, as 
the present day students are badly handicapped on account of 
poor and insufficient food, want of clothing, heavy curricula, 
long school hours, etc., and as students in schools and colleges 
have to help their parents in house hold work, it is not right 
to sjunt their growth and impair their health by making them 
do social work. It adds that social work, to be effective and 
lasting, must be carried out by trained and paid workers. 

Opinions differ regarding the stage at which social service 
is to be introduced. Of the 259 replies in favour of social work, 
in some form or another, about 33 per cent, would restrict it 
only to the college students. Some would restrict it to certain 
categories of students e.g. studdents from professional 
colleges. 

19. We are of the opinion that, while the efforts so far made 
by individuals and institutions in the field of social service are 
to be commended, the new conditions in our country necessitate 
efforts on a much larger scale to cope with the colossal task of 
social service in rural and urban areas. Social Service work by 
students is desirable both because of the urgent needs of the 
country and because of the valuable experience that it can give 
to the students themselves. (Recommendation No. 1). 

20. Limitations. —While making the recommendation we 
are mindful of certain limitations under which students must 
work. There are limitations of time—of the school and college 
terms and time tables ; there are limitations of age—they are 
young and immature (particularly at the school stage) and 
there are limitations as to the nature and amount of work that 
can be expected of them. There are also limitations of train¬ 
ing and experience and of the economic resources available. 
It is not so easy to take them all to distant villages and house 
them properly. Then there are difficulties of maintaining 
continuity of effort and avoiding wastage. We are, however, 
convinced that carefully chosen forms of social service work 
can be carried out on a voluntary basis on the lines indicated 
in the following chapters and the difficulties can be solved as 
they arise. 

If social service is so necessary both from the point of those 
who render it and to whom it is rendered, an important 
question to be considered is whether it should be organized 
on a compulsory or a voluntary basis. This we propose to 
discuss in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Compulsory Social Service. 

21. The main point for consideration is whether social service 
should be made compulsory for students at any stage and for 
any period. There is general agreement iiiat social service 
by students is useful both from the point of view of the 
students and the community in whose interests it is carried on. 

22. The Cash for compulsion .—In view of the urgency 
and immensity of the problem some people have strongly 
argued the case for conscription of students for this purpose. 
They argue that voluntary social service agencies would not 
meet the needs of the situation. It is also maintained that 
conscription will mean less expenditure for this work. This, 
they feel that from various points of view there is justification 
for conscripting students for the constructive work of social 
service in the interest of the nation. They point to the imme¬ 
diate need for educating the illiterate and ignorant masses 
particularly in the rural areas as economically as possible and 
providing them with further social, cultural and material 
amenities and suggest the conscription of students for social 
service as a step to meet this emergency, which, in their 
opinion, is no less grave than war. 

They point out that social work on an extensive scale 
necessarily needs planning and careful implementation which, 
in their opinion, cannot be achieved without resorting to some 
such measure as compulsion. 

23. Mrs. Munshi’s Resolution. —Mrs. Munshi moved a 
Resolution in r.he Bombay Legislative Assembly in October 
1948 recommending to Government to conscript all candidates 
(with certain exceptions) after passing either the Matricula¬ 
tion or the degree examination for serving as teachers in 
Primary or secondary schools in villages or towns, for a period 
of two years and to appoint a committee to work out the details. 
Before taking up the wider issue of social service in general, 
w r e may first examine this issue of conscripting students for 
teaching in schools. 

24. Conscription of Students as teachers in Schools .— 
We have given very careful consideration to this particular 
aspect of social service and are of the opinion that, though the 
purpose is laudable and though the 40 years’ period is too long 
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and the estimated expenditure of about Rs. 313 crores required 
for full literacy in India according to the Sargent Report will 
increase very considerably under ihe present inflationary trend, 
it is neither advisable nor feasible to conscript students for the 
purpose. 

25. There is at present no shortage of new recruits for 
primary and secondary schools. It is true that there is a short¬ 
age of really good workers in practically all fields but that is 
entirely a different question. In most of the Districts—except 
perhaps a few newly formed and backward ones—the number 
of appliactions for the posts of teachers exceeds the number of 
vacancies. If the ‘ conscripted ’ recruits are employed as teachers 
the problem of unemployment of those who desire to take to 
teaching as a pofession will have to be faced to some extent. 
There is, therefore, no justification for conscription on the ground 
of shortage of man power for this work. Even if conscription 
were regarded to be a sound approach to teaching, w r e are 
extremely doubtful regarding its practicability. It would be 
inadvisable to entrust the young children to the care of an army 
of floating (temporary) and mostly unwilling conscripted 
teachers. The instruction and training that these conscripts 
w'ould give to children wmuld be very inadequate. If they 
have to be trained in a short term intensive course, w’hich in 
itse If would be a great problem in view of the number to be 
trained every year, the time and money spent on this training 
will be practically wasted, as a large majority of them would 
leave the teaching profession on completion of the stipulated 
period of one or two years. There would be little continuity 
in their work and they would have no permanent interest, either 
in the profession or in the school and the community. 

26. From the financial point of view the scheme would impose 
great hardship on the students and involve Government in 
heavy expenditure. A period of one or two years’ service, or 
even six months is too long for a large majority of students 
(except the few rich ones) to work without remuneration. It 
would impose considerable hardship on them and their families, 
because at present they have to seek paid employment of a 
permanent nature immediately on passing the examination or 
even by leaving the school for maintaining themselves and their 
families. Not a few' students have to leave the school or college, 
against the wishes, before they could complete the education 
there. They wmuld certainly complete the course if circum¬ 
stances would have allowed them to do so. Most of the parents 
provide for the education of ther children with great difficulty 
which would increase if they are compelled to wait further for 
a period of one or two years. 

If it is argued that these students should be paid ordinary 
remuneration—(hough it is unlikely that Government can afford 
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to give them the normal pay of teachers—there is not much 
point in conscription as there is no shortage of recruitment and 
Government could with advantage employ and train persons 
who have permanent interest in this work. This course would 
be both efficient and economical. On the other hand if compul¬ 
sion is enforced the expenditure on short term training will be 
increased and there would be much waste in training new 
batches every year who would not continue in the profession. 
Moreover greater supervision would be necessary over this work 
by inexperienced students. 

27. In our opinion, therefore, the proposed scheme of 
conscription of students for teaching in schools is not advisable 
from the points of view of efficiency, practicability and economy. 
(Recommendation No. 2). 

28. Conscription of students for Social Service work 
in general. —We shall now consider the problem of social 
service in the wider sense. In reply to the question of compul¬ 
sory social service, with or without payment with due regard 
to its practicability from the point of students, parents and the 
community, out of the 267 replies received, 187 are against 
compulsion and 80 for it—43 of the replies have recommended 
only compulsion (with or without payment) and no other form 
and the remaining 37 have recommended compulsion as also 
the other forms mentioned in the questionnaire namely voluntary 
social service w r ork and integration of social service in the school 
syllabus. 

29. The view that compulsion will mvolve serious economic 
difficulties and some dislocation, is expressed in 144 replies out 
of 198 answering the question on the point. The most common 
objection is that parents have to depend on the students for 
supplementing the family income. Another very common 
comment is that conscription will involve Government in heavy 
and wasteful expenditure and the establishment charges would 
be very heavy. Some say that new problems due to unemploy¬ 
ment wrnuld be created. 

As already pointed out a large number of students are so 
placed that they can hardly afford to spare an extra year or 
two for such work. It is doubtful whether drafting them 
compulsorily into social service would do any good to them or 
to society. It w r ould not be desirable, therefore, to compel them 
to spend a year or two for such work either honorarily or in 
return for out-of-pocket expenditure. On'the other hand, if they 
are to be paid the ordinary salaries, expenses will be very high. 
Calculating even at the rate of about Re. 1 per day for meals, 
the minimum expenditure for 50.000 students will be about 
Rs. two crores. for one year. Besides this, there would be out of 
pocket expenditure on travelling and residence and the maintain- 
ance of an extensive supervisory and training staff will be 
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necessary. All these will involve Government in very heavy 
expenditure while the work of these inexperienced people will 
not be worth the amount spent. 

30. - The difficulties of organizing and giving full time work 
to about 50 thousand youth for one or two years under compul¬ 
sion would also be great. If they are to work for about 2 years, 
one lakh of young persons will have to be provided for with full 
time work and supeivision and guidance and where necessary 
residential facilities. 

It will be extremely difficult to find suitable full time work 
and accommodation for this large number of students, more 
particularly in rural areas, where this work is mostly required. 
The work of direction and supervision in the villages will be a 
heavy responsibility on the Government because these young 
people would be in their formative years and Government would 
be answerable for their welfare and development. Traditions 
of social service and of co-operation with the village communities 
cannot be built up by compulsion but only by voluntary and 
sincere effort over a period of time. It is doubtful whether it 
would be possible at this stage to find sufficient number of 
persons for training, guiding and supervising the students’ work. 
There will be some difficulty in selecting and providing the right 
kind of work to suit the aptitude, intelligence and physical fit¬ 
ness of individual student. Often when the volunteers are 
available .to conduct literacy classes, the adults do not attend. 
A good deal of persuasion and propaganda is necessary to see 
that they take advantage of the classes and their civic conscious¬ 
ness is aroused. In the case of enforcing compulsion many 
complications will arise. There will be difficulty in assessing 
comparatively the various types of work chosen by different 
students according to their ability. Evaluating the work merely 
in terms of days spent outside in villages would be of no value. 

31. If social service work is to be undertaken primarily in 
the interest and welfare of students themselves, as a means 
training in character and citizenship, it is doubtful whether 
much benefit will accrue if the work is done under compulsion 
On the other hand, there is a danger that those who might have 
otherwise done excellent work will fail to do so, if it comes to 
them as a compulsory assignment. 

32. Conscription is the last resort even as a war measure. 
We are extremely doubtful if an army of 50,000 or one lakh of 
students, untrained and indifferent, compelled to do rural uplift 
work, can achieve anything worth the name. But if the same 
activity is undertaken by much fewer genuinely voluntary 
workers much better results may be achieved, 
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Our fanners are no doubt extremely hardworked for short 
periods at the time of sowing and harvesting but it is doubtful 
how far our present High School and College students would be 
of real use to them at that time. Then during certain months 
of the year, the farmers themselves have insufficient work to 
do when they do not require manual help. What is really needed, 
therefore, is not additional hands for manual work, as people 
with proper training and insight, who would be one with the 
villagers, settle there and show them the proper way by work¬ 
ing with them as comrades. There is great and real shortage 
workers with such qualifications sincerity and integrity. 

33. In other countries, as far as our information goes, except 
in Palestine, where the conditions are entirely different, compul¬ 
sion has not been introduced for social work. The magnificient 
work done by the students in the U. S. S. R. and Great Britain 
clearly shows that voluntary work can achieve much. The 
experience of whatever has been done in India also points to 
the same thing. The social service work done in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir shows that wonderful work even school 
children are capable of doing. When work is organised with 
imagination and understanding on a voluntary basis and the 
right approach is made to students, we are confident that a 
fairly large number of young men and women will offer them¬ 
selves for service of their own accord. 

34. Schools (both primary and secondary) and colleges should, 
in our opinion be required to take up some social service work, 
like conducting social education centres, play centres, and safai 
through their students and teachers. They are already taking 
part in programmes like Harijan Day, Community Recreation, 
which should be encouraged. This will give a new stimulous 
to the social education movement and as the work will be taken 
up by the institution as a whole such a scheme would be free 
from difficulties of conscription. 

35. After considering the question from the points of view of 
(1) its economic, social and educational implications, (2) avail¬ 
ability of suitable persons to supervise, guide and organise the 
work, (3) the practical value of the work to the students and 
the people for whom social service is to be undertaken, and (4) 
the resources of our disposal we do not recommend the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory social service by students in general at this 
stage. (Recommendation No. 3.) 

36. We strongly recommend, however, that every educational 
institution should be required to participate actively in social 
service work, particularly in such work as conducting social 
education centres, pldy centres, safai work and recreational 
programmes for the community. (Recommendation No. 4.) 

L Bk Vb 2—3 



CHAPTER V 


Social Service as Integral Part of Education. 

37. First' informal lessons .—A sense of responsibility should 
be inculcated in the mind of the child from the earliest days of 
understanding. Social sense should be carefully fostered right 
from the early days of childhood at home. It begins with habits 
of personal health and hygiene, courtesy and consideration for 
others. The family is the best social medium where the child 
can have his first informal lessons in social work. 

Fortunate is the teacher who gets all the children from 
families where the parents have sown the seeds of social 
responsibility in their minds. But as the situation stands many 
parents do not do this and so the responsibility of giving even 
the first informal lessons naturally falls on the teacher. 

The teacher can instruct the children in personal cleanliness 
and hygiene and make them help eacn other in this respect. 
They should learn to keep the class rooms clean and carry these 
habits into their home life. They can also set an example to 
others at home in better civic standards of community, sanita¬ 
tion and home decoration and thus exercise beneficial influence 
on persons in their environment. 

38. Replies to the Questionnaire .—In reply to the question¬ 
naire, 145 replies (i.e. about 54 per cent.) definitely recommend 
that social service should be considered as an integral part of 
the work of the school or college not merely during their school 
and college time but also in the evenings, at week ends and 
during vacations. 53 of these recommended integration of such 
work, while 92 recommend it together with other forms—61 
recommending integration and voluntary work, 18 integration 
and compulsion and 13 recommending all the three forms. 
Opinion, may, therefore, be considered to be favourably inclined 
to integration. 

39. It will be necessary, therefore, to integrate social work 
with the ordinary work in schools and colleges by making it an 
integral part of education and adopting practices, which will 
foster social habits and social service amongst students. It should 
not be isolated as a separate subject divorced from all other 
school work but must be fitted into the scheme of work and 
permeate the whole system. 

40. In schools .—Civics in Std. V-VII and the new syllabus 
in history and general knowledge in the lower classes have 
been introduced with this purpose. Teachers should handle 
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these subjects in a practical way. They should create opportuni¬ 
ties for students to do something concrete for the good of the 
people. Items such as self-help, dignity of practical and manual 
work and self-sufficiency are calculated to encourage character 
building, civic sense and self-confidence. 

41. Some have suggested the reservation of two hours every 
week, preferably on Friday in memory of Mahatmaji. The 
school authorities can certainly set aside, some time every week 
for gaining social experience when the pupils, specially the city 
children, may visit hospitals, schools for the deaf-mute or blind, 
slums and the neighbouring villages and obtain first hand 
experience of the conditions obtaining there and how people, 
who, supply their daily needs of food and cloth, live. 

42. The pupils can organise entertainments for the benefit, of 
the community, write and read letters for the illiterates or 
invalids in ‘ hospitals, read stories, newspapers or information 
books for their groups, participate in the social education 
campaign and in safai work. These can be treated as regular 
activities of the institutions as games or physical training have 
been. Scouting, excursions, discussion groups and clubs, first- 
aid squads, school dramatic clubs, homeguards, cadet service 
are all different forms of such work, serving the same purpose. 
Similarly, Self-Government in schools, organising the co-opera¬ 
tive stores, working as school prefects and ministers. The 
school 1 house system ’ (groups attending to certain jobs) gives 
valuable opportunities for helping each other and exercising 
self discipline. The school dramatics and entertainments also 
help in this direction. 

43. The Basic curriculum aims at instilling the new spirit of’ 
social service in the whole personality of the students. In fact, 
a true basic school is a community centre and social service is 
an integral part of the educational work of the teachers and 
the pupils. 

44. We, therefore , recommend that social service work should 
be integrated into primary and secondary education on the lines 
of the Nai Taleem. This will create a sense of social responsi¬ 
bility and good citizenship and prepare the ground for actual 
social service work. (Recommendation'No. 5.) 

45. In Colleges. —There is a wide scope for )3ocial Service, 
work at the collegiate stage of education. It should be feasible 
for colleges individually or in co-operation to run Social Educa¬ 
tion Centres and organise Health Squads. We feel that the 
University should take the lead in this matter and encourage 
and foster such work among its colleges. 

46. We recommend as a first step that Universities should 
establish Social Service Departments and explore the possibilities 
of integrating social service into college education. 
(Recommendation No. 6.) 



47. It may not be possible to do so immediately. But we ard 
definitely of the view that it should be feasible within the next 
three to five years to incorporate specific social work training 
and service into the requirements for a University Degree, 
even as a course in Physical Education has been made an 
essential requirement for the first two years of college education. 
Speaking, generally, we visualise a six weeks period of training 
and service after the First Year Examination and before the 
declaration of the First Year results, followed by a further six 
weeks of training and service after the close of the Junior B.A. 
and B.Sc. year. 

48. After careful examination of the practical difficulties and 
the possible hardships to certain classes of students, we have 
come to the conclusion that, given careful preparation during the 
intervening period by University Social Service Departments and 
College Social Service Groups, a workable scheme can be formu¬ 
lated with a reasonable provision for exemptions in suitable 
cases. 

49. The preparation period is essential as the staff and students 
are by no means ready for effective co-operation among them¬ 
selves and with Social Service institutions for organising the 
kind of systematic training and service that we have in view. 
University Social Service Departments and College Social 
Service Groups are a first step to this end and they will prepare 
the minds of the staff and students for the acceptance of Social 
Service as an integral part of University education. The prepara¬ 
tion period will also give opportunities for a variety of experi¬ 
ments in thinking out schemes of recognised types of Social 
Sevice both in the urban and rural areas. 

50. We recommend that Government should initiate legisla¬ 
tion, if necessary, empowering the Universities to incorporate 
Social Service among the requirements for a University Degree, 
and that a time limit should be fixed for the introduction of this 
requirement. Further, Government should give them financial 
support for this purpose from the commencement of the period of 
preparation. (Recommendation No. 7.) 

51. In the Professional Colleges. —The students in professional 
colleges—-medical engineering and agricultural—will derive great 
profit, if they were required to do some practical field work for 
about six months. They would also help the community a great 
deal by taking up constructive projects. The medical graduates 
in the final year could be great use in the rural areas where little 
or no medical aid is available. We understand that the Medical 
Faculty of the Bombay University is already considering the 
advisability of giving some practical training in social medicine 
before the Degree or registration. 
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During their practical work the students of Engineering 
colleges can help the people in projects like laying out approach 
roads or levelling a piece of land or constructing public utility 
buildings. The agricultural graduates can be asked to work in 
village farms and try to put into practice and test some of their 
knowledge. The Law students can help the people by explaining 
to them the practical implications of various public utility 
measures and their civic rights and duties. While it is for the 
University to take the lead in the field, progressive colleges can 
organise this work even earlier by sending out batches of their 
students for such work either during week ends, holidays or 
long vacations. 

52. We are of the opinion that students from the professional 
colleges should be required to do practical work in rural areas 
as a part of their training. We, therefore, recommend that the 
University authorities should make it obligatory for students in 
professional colleges such as Agriculture, Veterinary Science, 
Medical and Engineering Colleges to do practical work in rural 
areas, for about six months, as a part of their training, before 
they take their degree. (Recommendation No. 8.) 

53. For the proper implementation of these recommendations 
it is essential that teachers, including the heads, should actively 
participate in social work and consider it as part of their duty. 
Precept and practice must necessarily go hand in hand. It will 
incidentally help them to come in closer and more fruitful 
contact' with their pupils and know them better. It will be for 
the schools and colleges to select and organise their activities, 
with' the help of voluntary as well as Government social service 
agencies, in such a way that all students are attracted to parti¬ 
cipate in them and to create an atmosphere which would ensure 
the utmost benefit of these activities to the students as well as 
the community. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Voluntary Social Service. 

54. Scope of Voluntary Social Service. —The primary aim of 
such integration as we have recommended in the preceding 
Chapter is to improve the quality of education rather than to 
render substantial service to the community. The opportunities 
so afforded would help in creating a desire for social service 
in the minds of pupils and teachers, so that they will look upon 
it as a way of life. It will develop their character, enrich their 
life, broaden their outlook and make them more co-operative 
and tolerant. But obviously the work so done will not meet 
with the immensity and urgency of the needs of the country. 

55. Replies to the Questionnaire. —An analysis of the replies 
to the questionnaire shows that opinion is in favour of voluntary 
social service. 146 i.e. about 54 per cent, of the replies to the 
questionnaire have recommended voluntary social service and 
of these 66 recommend only this form and no other and the 
remaining 80 recommend voluntary social service as also 
integration or compulsion. 

56. We are of the opinion that, in the interest of both the 
students and the community, it is necessary and possible to 
attract a sufficiently large number of students to social service 
on a voluntary basis. With this purpose in view, we recommend 
that educational institutions, Government and voluntary social 
service agencies should co-operate and organise this work and 
provide opportunities to a large number of students to share 
in it. (Recommendation No. 9.) 

57. The previous experience. —For the success of the move¬ 
ment it will be necessary to educate both the students and the 
teachers regarding the importance of such work and to 
strengthen their social consciousness, so as to enlist their active 
co-operation in the work. This should not be difficult and the 
replies received show that our students are prepared to respond 
properly to such an appeal. The professors of the Baroda Uni¬ 
versity are of the opinion that there are many students, who 
have real zest for social service. One Association says that they 
found eight, if not nine, out of ten young men and women 
willing to do social work but not knowing how. This students’ 
committee of the Tata School of Social Sciences feels that, ‘if 
properly approached, it may well be impossible to restrain the 
students’ enthusiasm’. Actual experience also testifies to this 
fact. The experiment in Social Education conducted by 
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Mr. K. G. Saiyidain in the State of Jammu and Kashmir a few 
years ago by reserving one week a year as “ Labour Week ” and 
calling upon the students and teachers to oganize this work on 
their owii lines showed that their enthusiasm and achievement 
were beyond expectation. 

In this State, also, wherever students have been approached in 
the right spirit and given due guidance the response has been 
encouraging. There are instances of students saving their mid¬ 
day tiffin money to have an opportunity to go to a villege and 
do some social work there. Schools and colleges under the 
inspiration of enthusiastic heads and teachers can do really 
wonderful work. 

58. The two types of activities .—Social service work will 
include a variety of activities of various grades which can 
conveniently be considered under two distinct groups, namely : — 

(i) Work of a general character which educational institu¬ 
tions would undertake during the academic year to suit the 
age, capacity and aptitudes of the students; 

(ii) Work of a more organized and intensive nature in social 
service camps, in rural areas for a certain fixed period. 

Let us consider the first type and reserve the second type 
for the next chapter in view of its various implications. 

59. The activities .—A great variety of activities suited 
to the age, ability and aptitude of students are available for 
institutions. A list of different types of possible social service 
activities given in the Appendix of the Informal Committee’s 
report (to which we have already referred) is comprehensive 
enough to give teachers and students ample choice to select 
suitable activities according to their requirements from time 
to time. The list is suggestive and as teachers gain experience 
of local conditions and requirements, they can include new items. 
In a vast country like India, social problems of different groups 
of people in the various parts of the country differ considerably 
and hence it is the worker, with his experience and local know¬ 
ledge of what is practicable and urgent, who should choose 
suitable activities. 

Instead of taking up a big project and leaving it incomplete, 
it would be better to take up such activities as can be completed 
in due course by the local people. Success of such work lies 
in convincing the villagers of the utility of the project and 
obtaining their co-operation. Much depends on the confidence 
that workers are able to inspire in the minds of the people. 

60. Manual Labour— As regards the question whether 
manual labour be given an important place in social service 
work, the general opinion is in favour of including manual 
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labour, while 57 (i.e. about 21 per cent.) replies to the question¬ 
naire are definitely against it, 116 (i.e. about 44 per cent.) are 
in favour and hold that it is essential for the character build¬ 
ing and mental and physical growth of students. 

We have carefully considered the place of Manual Labour 
in this scheme in the interest of the students as well as the 
community. We feel that manual labour has great potentialities 
for character building. If taken up in the right spirit by the 
teachers and students, experience of such work will inculcate 
in young people not only a sense of the dignity of labour which 
in itself is of a great value, but also have an indirect and salu¬ 
tary influence on discipline. On these grounds we would 
strongly urge that it should have an honoured and important 
place throughout the scheme. 

61. About the practicability of this work, we do not think 
much need be said as this will perhaps be the most easily 
available form of work which a large number of students will 
be able to do without much previous training or practice. In 
this regard we have an illustratious precedent in the I. V. S. P. 
Organisation which stresses the importance of Manual Labour 
in all such programmes not only on grounds of practicability 
but also for reasons of deeper significance. 

62. We, therefore, strongly recommend that as a means for 
character building and inculcating a sense of the dignity of 
labour and also from practical point of view of utilising to the 
best and to the fullest the energies of a large number of students, 
manual labour should have an honoured and important place in 
all schemes of social service. (Recommendation No. 10). 

63. What they can do. —Children in primary schools 
can also participate in a variety of activities according to their 
ability and aptitude. Naturally the scope of work for them 
would be limited, but they should not be excluded from such 
work. They can take up simpler activities suited to their age 
such as recreational activities for the benefit of the school and 
the community, planting and tending trees, reading newspapers 
to illiterates, doing safai work in the school compound or the 
neighbourhood and teaching literacy to illiterates at home. 
Students of the V, VI and VII classes will have a little wider 
field and the High School and college students a very much 
wider field of work, 

64. These institutions can organise social education centres, 
where students can teach illiterate adults to read and write and 
can give them useful information. The centre run by the 
institution should prove popular because it will have at its 
disposal the energy and resourcefulness of so many of its 
students and teachers. They can also undertake the propaganda 
work for the enrelment of adults in these classes. 
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65. Individual students can help by making at least one or 
two adults literate every quarter. If each students in a 
secondary school could, without cost to Government, make 
four adults literate in a year, three lakh students in the second¬ 
ary schools can make about twelve lakh literate in one year. 
The students can read out important news to adults and talk 
about simple socio-economic problems which are of interest to 
them. There should be no great difficulty in persuading many 
students to take up this work, but there will be ^difficulty in 
persuading the adults to attend regularly. They can help them 
in several ways such as filling money order forms, writing or 
reading their letters, issuing useful simple literature to semi¬ 
literates from library clubs. Students can particularly help 
patients in the hospitals by entertaining them, reading to them 
books, showing pictures, telling stories and doing odd writing 
jobs for them. 

66. In the city area, schools can co-operate with the Labour 
Welfare Department in organising their programmes. Students 
can take part in health campaigns—starting from their own 
schools and spreading to the immediate surroundings and the 
locality. They can volunteer in sanitation work, spraying of 
insecticides etc. 

67. A school or a college can adopt a certain area for inten¬ 
sive work and carry out some of the items of the Sarvodaya 
Scheme there in course of time by deputing suitable parties of 
students to do different types of work. Schools with better 
resources can help smaller schools in various ways, as has 
actually been done in some cases. One well known Bombay 
school ‘ adopted ’ a rural primary school and succeeded in help¬ 
ing it out of many financial and equipment difficulties. The 
example is well worth following. 

68. Students’ Squads.—Groups of students can be formed 
to work in particular localities on projects which will ensure 
continuity of work and serve the interest of all concerned. They 
will be doing this work throughout the year from day to day 
and week to week and as such they would be distinct from the 
camps described in the next Chapter. 

69. Holiday camps .—Holiday camps for students can 
be organised, both during vacations and term-time, when 
students can be taken to the villages for a stay of four or five 
days, where apart from their own recreational and cultural 
activities, they can study problems in rural areas at first hand. 
They can arrange excursions in the surrounding region and 
study its social and economic problems. Through dramatics 
and other cultural programmes, they can entertain and educate 
the villages and help in the propaganda against superstition, 
and bad social habits and customs and giue some idea about 
various reconstructional and national building progra mm es. 

L Bk Vb 2-4 
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70. Organisation of voluntary effort .—Voluntary social 
work should be organised by each institution with the help of 
its own staff. Institutions in the same locality should co-operate 
and pool their resources together for carrying out this work. 
Schools and colleges can have their own social service league 
of staff and students for the proper co-ordination, guidance and 
control of such activities. If the managements of the schools 
and the teachers take up this activity in earnest, we are confident 
the response from the pupils will be encouraging. 

71. To obtain the best results from social services by students, 
care should be taken to see that the resources are properly pooled 
together, and work is organised on proper lines. Students 
should be encouraged to maintain, as far as possible, continuity 
in their work, throughout the year—if possible by doing some¬ 
thing regularly from week to week and month to month—-both 
during term time and during the vacations. 



CHAPTER VH. 


Social Service Camps. 

72. Need of Camps .—Social Service work outlined in 
the last chapter is such that any school or college can ordinarily 
undertake it almost throughout the year, either individually or 
in co-operation with other institutions. The active interest 
taken by students in their surroundings, and in neighbouring 
rural areas by occasional visits, is certainly of great value in 
itself. But to obtain a deeper understanding and appreciation 
of conditions in villages and to be able to do some useful work, 
we feel that the students should stay there for a longer period, 
say, for at least about a fortnight and actively participate in 
constructive work. This can only be done in properly organised 
Social Service Camps. These should be strictly voluntary and 
only such students as are keen on this type of work should be 
admitted and they should be subject to the strict discipline of 
camp life. We think that manual work should form an 
important part in these social service camps. 

The holiday camps of 3 or 4 days, referred to in the previous 
chapter, which are meant more for enjoyable outings and sight 
seeing and which are highly educative and desirable in them¬ 
selves, are distinct from the camps envisaged in this chapter. 

73. Enrolment of the Volunteers .—Before enrolling the 
volunteers it would be necessary to give them a few introductory 
talks to show them the part played by students in India and 
other countries in nation-building work and thus to enthuse 
them for the work. This may involve showing suitable films, or 
pictures, if available, and placing before them literature des¬ 
cribing the constructive projects undertaken by students and 
youth organizations followed up by discussions, questions and 
answers. 

74. In view of the type of work students are expected to do 
at these camps, only older students, above the age of 14, having 
good health and the capacity for outdoor manual work for a 
number of hours at a stretch, should be selected. These camps 
will, thus, have only selected batches of students from colleges 
and the higher standards of the secondary schools. When social 
service work, on a voluntary basis as outlined in the previous 
chapter, has been introduced in schools and colleges, there 
should be no difficulty in selecting an adequate number of 
students with the right attitude for such work 
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75. As each batch of students would be ordinarily staying at 
the place for about a fortnight it is essential in order to make 
the best of the time at their disposal to give them beforehand 
detailed instructions regarding the geography of the place, 
camp discipline, the daily time-table, the type of work to be 
done and the manner in which they are expected to accomplish 
it. 


76. Single and Joint Camps. —Each school or college 
can. have its own camp or series of camps at the same place or 
at different places under the supervision of its own staff depend¬ 
ing on local condition. But where the number of entrants from 
each institution is small it would be more practicable for diffe¬ 
rent institutions to co-operate and organise a camp under joint 
auspices. From the educational point of view also, it would 
be of great value that students from different institutions inspired 
by the same ideals of service should meet in one camp under 
common discipline and jointly participate in social service. 


77. Duration of the Camp. —After careful consideration 
we have arrived at the conclusion that the duration of the camp 
should be at least about two weeks, as it will be hardly possible 
to do any serious work within a shorter period. Most projects 
would require the continuation of the camp for a period much 
longer than this, but as that may not be possible for the 
majority of students for various reasons, it would be advisable, 
so to organise the work, that batch after batch, either from the 
same institution or different institutions carry on the work of 
the previous batch and thus complete the bigger project through 
co-operation and co-ordination of their effort. College students 
can and should have camps of longer duration and carry out 
larger projects. 

78. We recommend that Educational Institutions with the 
co-operation of Government Departments and voluntary social 
service agencies should organise Voluntary Social Service 
Camps for teachers and students above fourteen years of age, in 
rural areas, the minimum duration of a camp being about a fort¬ 
night. It is essential that the details of the camp ivork are 
properly and completely planned out beforehand. (Recommen¬ 
dation No. 11). 


79. The teachers as leaders. —It is most important that 
the teachers, in charge should be interested in this kind of work 
and in the rebuilding of the village community. The ultimate 
success of this movement would very much depend on the 
approach and the work of the volunteers, which, in its turn 
depends on the success of teachers in charge in inspiring them 
to do hard work in the right spirit. It is, therefore, necessary 
to have camps to train the teachers themselves for this special 
work under people who have devoted their life to it. Though 
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the number of people qualified for this work is bound to be 
limited, it should not be difficult to find a sufficient number to 
organize Teachers’ Camps, Social Service institutions can also 
be persuaded to run special camps of about a fortnight for this 
purpose. The training course should include not only lectures 
and study of relevant literature on the subject but also the 
experience of camp life and discipline. Theory and practice 
should go hand in hand so that the teachers so trained shall be 
qualified to be in charge of the students’ camps. None but the 
teachers having the proper outlook and previous experience of 
the work or special training for the purpose should be allowed 
to conduct these camps. 

80. We recommend that the teachers should he carefully 
selected and should he trained for this work. We also recom¬ 
mend that all such camps should he necessarily supervised by 
teachers trained for this purpose in teachers’ training camps or 
teachers having the requisite previous experience. (Recom¬ 
mendation No. 12). 

81. Continuation and Co-ordination of work at a Camp .— 
For maintaining continuity and for co-ordinating the work of 
successive batches in the same locality, it would be advisable 
that some teacher or teachers (including college teachers) should 
stay at the camp for the whole period and guide, supervisfe and 
control the activities of the successive batches. If this is not 
possible the leader of the earlier batch should be careful to 
hand over the full charge along with the record of the work done 
by it and to introduce the leaders of the next batch to the local 
leaders and acquaint them with conditions obtaining there. By 
thus giving them the full benefit of their experience they will 
ensure that the new teachers have not to spend the first few 
days in merely feeling their way about. Where this is not 
possible, some other local agency shall have to act as a co-ordi¬ 
nating agency between the work of the successive batches and 
shall have to take it to its completion, as in many cases it may 
not be possible for the school or college batch concerned to do 
so. In any case there should be proper planning in advance 

82. Selection of the Place for the Camps. —For the 
success of this type of work it is necessary to select suitable 
sites in rural areas for these camps. We feel that, for obvious 
reasons, theie is little-scope for such camps in cities. 

Such camps will have, therefore, to be held in rural areas and 
at such places where there would be sufficient field for activity 
and willing co-operation from the local people. We would 
advise in the beginning, the selection of places where some work 
has already been done by local workers, who would be glad to 
welcome the students and give them all their help and guidance. 
Besides, such places would, serve to educate students by 
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showing them in concrete form the results of work done in a 
spirit of love and service. Later, it might be possible, in some 
cases, to create local leadership, and to select and train local 
workers, who can continue the activities started by the students. 

It should be borne in mind that students work under certain 
limitations and that they must be kept fully occupied during 
their stay at the camp. Hence the proper selection of work has 
great significance. It must be chosen with due regard to the 
students’ interests and abilities. The needs of the area and 
the availability of sufficient and suitable items of work should 
both be important considerations in selecting the site. The 
students will have wider opportunities of work if there are a 
number of villages within walking distance of the camp. 

A suitable camping site on the outskirts of a village where 
there is good shelter and sufficient accommodation .and open 
space around, should be selected. Care should also be taken to 
see that the site is suitable from the point of view of health. It 
should be clean and have sufficient good drinking water 
nearabout. 

83. We recommend that camps should be held in rural areas 
keeping in mind the need for ( 1) a healthy camping site, 
(2) availability of sufficient and suitable types of work for the 
students, (3) the good-will and co-operation by the people of 
the area, where the students are to work....In the beginning in 
the interest of the work * as well as the education and training 
of the students, places where there is already some background 
and tradition of social service work should be given preference. 
(Recommendation No. 13). 

84. The Preliminary Survey. —In the beginning, educa¬ 
tional institutions will have to take the initiative in finding out 
suitable places. Later, in order to help schools and colleges, 
which are mostly located in urban areas. In selecting suitable 
places, it would be necessary to have committees of 5 to 8 people 
connected with social work and education in each region or each 
district, which, after due enquiries and consultations with the 
people concerned, should prepare an inventory of places in the 
area, where such work can be profitably undertaken and indicate 
the local needs and the scope for work at each place, the number 
of villages to be catered for and the facilities available in the 
area. They should also find out whether such work has already 
been done at the place by any social organisation and whether 
there are only local or other organisations, in the neighbourhood, 
willing to help in the implementation of the programme. 

85. Payment to teachers. —The question of payment to 
the teacher will arise as practically the same group of teachers 
in each institution shall have to be in charge of the students’ 
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camps and do hard manual work in the field. This may mean 
that they will have to miss their vacation. The responsibility 
of looking after the young people under their care is a heavy 
one. We feel that all teachers should be persuaded and en¬ 
couraged to take up this work as part of their ordinary school 
work so that the work is not isolated and the responsibility 
and interest does not become concentrated only in one or two 
teachers. We would, therefore, like this work to be distributed 
amongst the teacheres. Of course, they must be paid the 
travelling and out of pocket expenses for lodging and boarding 
and a small honorarium, say of about Rs. 25 for conducting each 
camp. Teachers taking part in such activities repeatedly and 
doing exceptionally good work should be suitably recognized 
by award of certificates, honourable mention, etc. Alternative¬ 
ly, teachers, who ( practically spend the whole of their vacation 
in campus activities, may be given, if it be possible, special 
leave for. a few days during the term time. 

86. We, therefore , recommend that teachers actively parti¬ 
cipating in the organisation of campus activities should be paid 
a small honorarium of, say, about Rs. 25 per camp, besides the 
out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, board and lodging. 
(Recommendation No. 14), 

87. Management of the Camp .—The work of the camp 
can be considered for convenience in two parts—the internal 
management and looking after the collective life at the camp 
itself and the social service work done in the area. It is clear 
that both will have to be closely co-ordinated and the organisa¬ 
tion running the camp will have to be the sole authority in 
charge of and responsible for, everything at the camp. 

88. The internal management will always be completely in 
the hands of the leader or leaders, in charge of the camp. 
The institution can give him the necessary directives about the 
care of the students, the time-table, the discipline, etc. Work 
should be organised strictly on the lines of self-help and for 
both the personal and community work—like cleaning, washing, 
cooking—in the camp no servant should be engaged, as far as 
possible. 

89. The social service work to be done by the volunteers 
outside will necessitate careful planning and preparation in 
consultation and oo-operation with other agencies like Govern¬ 
ment Departments and Voluntary Social Service Agencies. 
Some items will need the active help and participation of some 
experts and others may need only advice and consultation. But 
we feel that the work to be performed should be properly 
planned in as much details as possible with the co-operation of 
the social service agencies, Government Departments and the 
village people. We are sure, they will be able to give valuable 
assistance. 
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90. We would recommend that the institutions wishing to 
start this work should contact and seek the advice of existing 
official and non-official organisations like Sarvodaya Committees, 
Rural Development Boards and Social Workers for the selections 
of camp sites and the work of the camp. (Recommendation 
No. 15). 

91. The activities at the Camp. —The social service 
activities of the centre will include educational, agricultural, 
health and hygiene work, building and construction w’ork and 
other types of work needed in the locality. It should take about 
five to six hours a day and the rest of the time may be well 
utilised in cultural and social activities of interest to the village 
people as well. 

Activities at the camp can be generally divided into two types— 
work in the camp and the work in the villages. The work in 
the camp will include besides the daily routine personal work 
of washing, cooking and cleansing and physical exercise and 
games, handicrafts and recreational activities and theoretical 
work such as talks on rural uplift, rural economy and discussion 
regarding the actual work, maintenance of a camp diary, solving 
of individual difficulties, answering enquiries and clarifying 
doubts of the volunteers and collective prayer. 

92. The daily programme of work in the village would 
include in addition to the main work, Prabhat Pheri, village 
safai, and improvement work in general, talks on different 
subjects, film shows, folk arts and other entertainments. 

(a) Education. —Educational work will include literacy 
classes for men and women, giving general knowledge 
through talks, discussions, lantern lectures, etc. Campers 
can help in converting the local school into a community 
centre, telling stories, reading newspapers and organising 
small reading rooms. 

(b) Agriculture. —They will work on the farms and help 
in simple agricultural operations. They can cut grass, plant 
trees, cut trees, shrubs and climbers, burn wood for charcoal 
and undertake construction of bandharas to avoid soil erosion. 

• (c) Constructional work. —They can help in constructing 
approach roads, repairing old roads, filling up pits, digging 
tanks, constructing of public utility buldings. They can help 
in repairs to houses and particularly the public utility 
structures, such as street lamps, school buildings, etc. 

(d) Health and hygiene.— They cun take up health and 
hygiene work by cleaning the streets, cleaning village wells 
and tanks, digging soak pits, digging trencn latrines, burning 
the refuse, preparing gutters and drains, spraying insecticides, 
cleaning public buildings, and generally teaching villagers 
cleanliness and hygienic ways of living. 
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(e) Survey work .—They can do general economic and 
cultural survey work such as census of houses, special trees, 
cattle, men, women and children (literate and illeterate), 
their crafts, their economic conditions, their indebtedness, 
as well as collection of folklore song, etc. 

(f) Sports and games .—They can organize games—group 
and individual—such as riding, cycling, swimming, lathi 
practice, etc. scout activities such as compaigning, pioneering. 
Rope craft, bridge building, axemanship, judging distances, 
heights and weights. The village children and youth should 
be persuaded to join in such recreational activities and games. 
They can also try to learn local crafts if possible. 

93. Girls’ camps, which should be separately organised, 
could do much useful work, amongst the women, who are far 
more backward in many directions than the men. Girl students 
will be able to bring to the attention of women the ideas and 
importance of health, dietetics, hygiene, sanitation, care of 
children, literacy and social education, etc., besides taking part, 
wherever they can. in general social service work. They can 
take up the work of social education by giving recreational or 
entertainment programmes on constructive and nation-building 
items specially dealing with interests and needs of women. In 
view of the scarcity of women workers, care should be taken to 
see beforehand that sufficient number of women workers, having 
the requisite experience and ability, are available to run the 
girls’ camps. 

94. We recommend that there should be separate camps for 
girls. (Recommendation No. IB). 

95. Equipment .—The type of equipment necessary will 
depend on the nature of activities to be undertaken at the centre. 
Some will be common and easily obtained locally while for 
others arrangements will have to be made, sufficiently in 
advance. The Public Works Department or other such agencies 
can help by loaning some of the requirements. Each institution 
should try and purchase some of the less costly equipment which 
it considers necessary. Bigger schools can try to become self 
sufficient in this respect. If the various agencies properly co¬ 
ordinate their efforts and carry out the work on a co-operative 
basis, much may not be required to be spent on equipment, nor 
will the volunteers be required to carry heavy equipment with 
them. 

96. Later on, when these activities develop arrangement 
should be made for stocking of heavy items of equipment such 
as tents, buckets, carpets, ropes, utensils, agricultural and other 
implements at some central places or for making it available 
from the Public Works Department or any other Department, 
so that some saving can be effected. The publicity Department 
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and the different departments of Government and private 
agencies can help by giving charts, illustrative material, etc., 
for use in camps. Books, slates, pencils etc., should be available 
from the Social Education Committee. (See appendix VI). 

97. Recognition of work. —The real reward for such 
work consists in the satisfaction, it would bring to the worker, 
who is to be encouraged to do this work not for the reward but 
in the spirit of service. At the same time, it is necessary that 
Government should show practical appreciation of really out¬ 
standing work. We feel, therefore, that it would be advisable 
for Government to accord suitable approval and recognition 
to really good work done by students in this connection by 
giving them due preference, other things being equal, in appoint¬ 
ments, concessions of admission to special courses. In order to 
enable all concerned to have an idea of the work done by 
students, it would be advisable to give certificates for outstand¬ 
ing work. It is bound to serve as a great incentive to students. 

98. We recommend that . a. certificate for outstanding work 
should he given to deserving students and such certificates 
should he taken into consideration at the time of giving entrance 
into colleges or other institutions for special courses and at the 
time of employment. (Recommendation No. 17). 



CHAPTER VHI. 

Administration of Social Service work. 

(Supervision, finance and control) 

99. In order to ensure the effectiveness and success of Social 
Service work, by students at different levels, an efficient orga¬ 
nization is essential. Proper provision should be made for 
direction, maintenance, supervision and control. 

100. Supervision .—Regarding all types of social services 
at the school stage, general supervision will be mainly by the 
school itself. The Headmaster should himself take active 
interest in the work. As the work gathers momentum, it would 
be advisable to form a small committee of teachers actively 
associated with this work to organise and supervise the social 
service activities of the school, The headmaster should be the 
Chairman and one of the teachers trained for the campus 
activity, as mentioned in the last chapter, should work as the 
Secretary. This should not be taken to mean that the social 
service work is the concern of only a few teachers. All teachers 
should be persuaded to take interest in it. All may not be in 
a position to take part in the campus activities but they can 
certainly take part in other forms of voluntary social service 
activities. 

101. As regards the colleges, we generally endorse the 
recommendation made by the Informal Committee. In the 
beginning most of the colleges should be in a position to start 
social service work, with the help of the Lecturers and Profes¬ 
sors, but as the work gets momentum and expands, it would 
be desirable to appoint on the staff of the college a full time 
director or professor in charge of social work, who would be 
responsible, in co-operation with other teachers, for its organi¬ 
sation. He should prepare plans in consultation with local 
agencies and his colleagues, secure the active co-operation of 
the students and staff, guide and supervise the social work of 
the college in general and the campus activities in particular 
and also be responsible for the satisfactory completion of the 
projects. 

In order to give him the same status as the other professors 
and to enable him tb come in contact with the students, it 
would be advisable to give him some general lacture work 
also but it should not be heavy. Where it is not possible to 
appoint a full time director for each college, a group of colleges 
may have a common director in charge of social work. 



Each college should appoint a small committee of suitable 
members of the staff keenly interested in social work and the 
proposed director or professor of social service work, if appoint¬ 
ed, should be the secretary of the Committee. The Principal 
of the college should be closely associated with, and, as far as 
possible, share actively in the social service work of his college. 

102. The inspecting authorities of the Eduaction Department 
and officers of other departments of Government should give 
willing help in the guidance of the work in camps when 
necessary. 

103. We recommend that in every school taking up social 
service activities, a committee should he set up consisting of the 
head master (as Chairman), some members of the staff interested 
in such work and a teacher, specially trained for the purpose, as 
Secretary. In the college, a similar committee should be set up 
consisting of the Principal as Chairman. Some members of the 
staff, and the Professor in charge of these activities as Secretary. 
These Committees should organise, administer and supervise all 
social service activities in the school and the college. (Recom¬ 
mendation No. 18). 

104. Training of teachers and organizers. —No special 
training would be necessary for organising the ordinary social 
service activities, except the campus activities mentioned in the 
previous chapter or projects, demanding special knowledge 
and experience. For training teachers for social service camps, 
teachers’ camps should be organised as already suggested under 
the direction and supervision of social service workers having 
sufficient experience of such work. As regards giving general 
instructions in other fields of social service work, the training 
colleges—whether primary or secondary—should stress the 
importance of such work and arrange talks and discussions 
on the subject and actually participate in social service work 
and thus equip the teachers under training for such work. The 
Teachers and Headmasters’ Association can also give a lead by 
organising discussion groups, refresher courses and training 
camps. It v/ill be useful if Universities or institutions like the 
Tata School of Social Sciences start short term—preferably, 
vacation—courses for the benefit of teachers and professors. 

105. In the beginning each institution should plan its own 
programme but later on it would be advisable to hold informal 
conferences of institutions and workers for planning co-ordina¬ 
tion, exchange of views and experiences. 

106. We are of the opinion that due arrangements should bd 
made, for co-ordination of effort and exchange of views from time 
to time. (Recommendation No. 19). 
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107. A Central Agency. —It is necessary to have a central 
agency to give guidance and collect all useful data regarding 
the work done by schools and colleges and social organisations, 
tabulate the information and scrutinise the reports, do publicity 
work and publish useful literature. It can also collect informa¬ 
tion regarding places where social work is needed and local 
co-operation is forthcoming and the institutions which want 
to do this work. It can thus serve as a liaison agency between 
the two. It can also act. as a connecting link between the schools 
and the Government Departments and secure their active co¬ 
operation through its good offices. It will also serve as an 
advisory and directing body to the institutions and committees. 

108. In the village, there would be the village Panchayat or 
the informal village committee of officials and non-officials. 
This Committee can make arrangements for the board and lodg¬ 
ing of the volunteers’ batches, assist them in their work, co¬ 
ordinate the work of different batches and attend to the follow 
up work. As work will develop, Taluka Committees and 
District Committees will be formed, as and when necessary. 

109. We recommend that a Provincial Board he constituted to 
work as a central agency to guide and generally supervise the. 
social service work in the State and act as a liasion agency 
between the State, the educational institutions, the Social 
Service Organisations and the people. (Recommendation No. 20) 

110. Propaganda.— In the initial stages, it is particularly 
necessary to undertake propaganda in the areas selected for 
social service work to attract students, teachers and the public 
to it. At a later stage the work itself will be the best 
propaganda. 

Talks, publication of bulletins, publicity through newspapers 
and the radio will be helpful in this connection. Due publicity 
will also need to be given to the useful work done by individual 
schools and colleges in this country and outside. It would be 
advisable to have, both in schools and colleges, a separate 
section in the library containing reading material on the subject 
for the guidance of students and teachers. 

111. Social Service Day or Week. —In order to rouse social 
consciousness of the pupils and concentrate their attention on 
the importance of this work, we feel that one week or at least a 
day should be observed as Social Service Week or Day every 
year. The Social Service Week can be so fixed that it can 
synchronize with Gandhi Jayanti celebrations. All students and 
teachers should at the time take part in some form of social 
service. Officers of the Government and local authorities also 
should be persuaded to join in the work, if not throughout the 
week, at least for one day. The Bombay Government 
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programmes of tree planting, digging manure pits, prohibition 
and celebration of Harijan Days, Gandhi Jayanti celebrations, 
etc. have already evoked good response in the schools. The 
trainees in the Basic Training Colleges also are required to go 
out and do such work for a fortnight every year. It gives them 
a new consciousness of social service and inculcates in them 
dignity of labour. 

112. We recommend that a day or a week be fixed as Social 
Service Day or Week,, every year and that it may better 
synchronize with the Gandhi Jayanti celebrations. 
(Recommendation No. 21.). 

113. Local co-operation. —It is necessary to rouse the 
interest of the people in measures taken for their welfare and 
secure their active co-operation. The general trend of the 
replies indicates that local co-operation will not be forthcoming 
without effective propaganda. In reply to the questionnaire, 
24 consider it extremely difficult to secure such co-operation, 
57 consider that propaganda is necessary and an equal number 
say that with useful work co-operation would not be wanting, 
though it may be slow in the beginning. Six replies envisage 
no difficulty whatever in securing co-operation and expect it to 
be readily available. 

We are of the opinion that, with a proper approach, there will 
not be much difficulty in obtaining local co-operation. What 
is necessary is contact with the local leaders and the teachers 
or the village Patils. The organisers should visit the locality 
beforehand, establish contacts an 1 prepare the ground for the 
work. Taking the volunteers to an unknown locality, without 
any previous preparation, may create difficulties and involve 
waste of time. The villagers should understand and know the 
purpose of the work. It would be advisable to explain to the 
local leaders the need for such work and the purpose of the 
students’ camp and the work they propose to do. Once they are 
convinced that it is for their own good, local co-operation would 
not be lacking. Where possible visual aids such as the films or 
magic lantern will be useful in preparing background. The 
rural broadcasting programme could also give good publicity to 
such work this in itself will be educative for the people. 

At first some difficulties will, however- arise. It will take the 
local people some time to realise that the students have come 
to help them, and for no ulterior motive. After a time, with 
persuasion and personal example and with the spirit of service, 
we have no doubt that the students will meet with good response 
and co-operation. 

114. To create confidence in the local people it is essential 
that the camps should, in the beginning, undertake chiefly such 
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units of work as can be achieved within a short time and are 
likely to fulfill some pressing local needs. (Recommendation 
No. 22). 

115. Care must also be taken to see that the villagers are 
not burdened in any way financially. We have made it clear 
elsewhere that the volunteers and camps should pay for all 
their ordinary requirements. The work should be initiated in 
earnest by the students and when the villagers see its progress, 
they will come forth of their own accord to help. As soon as 
good work has been done in one village, villagers from other 
places will welcome such camps. Forming a local committee of 
representatives of the Panchayats, members on the local boards 
and officers of the Revenue and other Departments concerned 
with the work, would be of great use. They would be able to 
give helpful guidance, supply equipment and obtain local co¬ 
operation. Such local advisory committees would also help in 
continuing the work begun. 

116. Follow-up work. — It is necessary to ensure that the 
work done by the students and teachers, particularly the work 
done by the students’ vacation camps, is continued by the 
villagers. For this purpose, at a somewhat later stage, a com¬ 
mittee of local persons and officers and non-official social service 
workers and agencies will have to be formed. The volunteers, 
in the course of a week or two, can at the most begin some good 
work and initiate constructional activities, which must be 
continued. Even in the case of a camp of longer duration with 
several batches of students following one after another, this 
would be necessary. Even though the volunteers may be able 
to complete a particular project, it is essential to see that the 
project is put to good use and not allowed to ‘ lapse ’ through 
neglect. Arrangements, therefore, for follow-up work should 
be considered as an important part of the whole programme. 
Social organisations in the country will give all help but it 
should be the duty of the institutions, arranging these camps, 
to establish liaison with the villages, so that the fruits of the 
work done become permanent. 

117. We recommend that the projects should be planned with 
local co-operation and with an idea of completing them. In 
case big projects which cannot be completed are to be consider¬ 
ed, they should be planned beforehand and taken up only if 
the Gram Panchayat or some other local body is willing to take 
it over and see to its completion. If necessary, the Rural 
Development Board can be requested to take it over. We would 
like to emphasise that all this should be pre-planned with care 
and not be thrust upon the village people at the last stage. 
(Recommendation No. 23). 

118. Co-operation of Social Service agencies. —It is 
obvious that the help of individuals and agencies doing volun¬ 
tary social service will have to be won. The experience they 
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have would be of great value to the educational institutions 
newly entering in this field. We do not envisage any difficulty 
in securing their active co-operation. The social service workers 
should be willingly prepared to give all help to schools and 
colleges provided the educational institutions approach them 
in the proper spirit and associate them with their work. 

Co-operation should also be secured from local institutions like 
libraries, schools, gram panchayats, co-operative stores. 

119. Accomodation and Equipment.—Some of the 
activities, not requiring special accommodation, can be conducted 
in the institution itself, after working hours, but some activities 
would require spacious accommodation specially set apart for 
the purpose. In the first instance, the school or college can take 
up activities that do not demand special accommodation. Use 
can be made of local halls and Government Labour Welfare 
Centres, where they exist. Play grounds could be utilised for 
outdoor activities. 

The equipment necessary for this work will depend on' the 
nature of the work undertaken. As social work compasses 
within its range a great variety of activities ranging from 
recreational activities on one end to streneous manual work in 
camps on the other, the type of equipment required will vary. 
Under these circumstances, it would not be advisable for each 
individual batch or institution to have all the equipment that 
may be required for the mainfold activities. The best plan 
would be that each institution should have only the minimum 
necessary and some other suitable agency, such as Public 
Works Department, or District Local Boards, Health Department, 
etc. should be persuaded to loan the rest to them. This will 
be economical also. As regards the books and stationery 
required for the literacy or social education classes, they can be 
got from the Social Education Committee concerned. Certain 
aids such as charts, pictures, improvised apparatus, models can 
be prepared by the students themselves either in school or in 
the camps. The Teachers’ and Headmasters’ Association for 
each district can keep a stock of some things for the use of all 
the schools in the district. (See Appendix VI). 

120. Financial implications .—In reply to the question 
asking whether social service work should be paid and if so, on 
what basis, 178 replies were in favour of payment, while 52 
replies were against any payment. Payment was recommended 
conditionally in a few of the replies, for example, payment to 
poor students only. Of those recommending payment, 63 
recommended payment of only out of pocket expenditure and 71 
suggested regular payment on employment basis—some recom¬ 
mending the prevailing labour wages, some at the rate of primary 
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teachers’ pay, some on the basis of the amount of work turned 
out and so on. There is, thus, no unanimity of opinion as regards 
the basis for payment. 

121. The question of payment does not at all arise in the case 
of social service integrated in school and college work. As 
regards voluntary social service work, other than that done in 
the camps described in the last chapter, no payment in any 
form is necessary as social service work should be dissociated 
so far as possible from monetary ■ considerations. If they 
happen to go out for social work, the students should pay for 
their board, lodging and travelling. The teachers accompany¬ 
ing the students should be paid their travelling expenses by the 
school. As regards the other minor expenses, if any, it should 
be borne by the school and it should be admissible for grant-in- 
aid under the usual rules. The financial implications for social 
service work envisaged under integration of social service and 
voluntary social service (except in camps) will, therefore, not 
be heavy. 

122. As regards the social service camps, the case is different. 
In the first place, these camps are of longer duration—not holi¬ 
day camps—where constructive manual work is expected both 
from the students and teachers. It would, therefore, be too 
much to expect the students and teachers participating in the 
social service camps, to bear their own expenses. It is argued 
rightly, that a majority of students is hard up. Many have to 
give up their studies in the middle on account of their economic 
difficulties. The students joining the social service camps 
should not be expected to bear their maintenance charge them¬ 
selves. The schools also are not in a position to shoulder the 
entire additional expenditure. The villages for whose benefit 
the project is undertaken may or may not be willing to contri¬ 
bute. If the Education Department were to meet the entire 
expenditure, it would be too heavy for it. Under the circum¬ 
stances, it is necessary that the expenses are shared by the 
different agencies concerned so that the entire burden may not 
fall on any one of them. 

We are of the opinion that the students and teachers accom¬ 
panying them should be paid the actual expenses on account of 
boarding, lodging and travelling. The camps should be run 
as economically as possible. To minimise the expenses on 
travelling the camps should, as far as possible, be organised 
within a radius of about 30 miles from the school, so that the 
expenditure on account of travelling may not exceed rupees five 
per individual. By organizing the community kitchen at the 
camp on an economic basis, the expenses on account of board¬ 
ing can also be kept within reasonable limits. 

123. As the teachers in charge would be attending the camps 
practically every year and consequently losing part of their 
vacation, they may be given, in appreciation of their services a 
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token honorarium of Rs. 25 for every camp of about 15 days. 
There should be one teacher to look after 10 students and 
there should be at least two teachers with every camp. 

124. The camp authorities should be required to maintain 
regular accounts and should evaluate the economic value of the 
work done by the students. Thus, care should be taken to see 
that the total expenses of the camp—including boarding and 
lodging of students and teachers—compare favourably with 
the amount that would have otherwise have been spent for 
completing the project through other agencies. This would 
help to stress the productive aspect of the project and be of 
great value, as it would create confidence in the minds of the 
students and enable others to realise the value of such work 
from the economic point of view. 

125. In most of the constructive projects students would be 
doing the work which would normally be done by the Public 
Works Department, the Local Authorities or School Boards, 
Agricultural. Department and so on. These agencies, which would 
otherwise have had to spend money on such projects should be 
obviously one of the main sources for meeting the expenditure. 
We can not, however, expect that the students’ work will come 
to the same standard of efficiency as that of the skilled or un¬ 
skilled adult labour and, therefore, ordinarily if it is likely that 
those projects may prove slightly more expensive compared 
with what the Departments concerned might have ordinarily 
spent on them. We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
entire expenditure of the camps should be borne jointly by the 
educational institution, the local people for whose benefit the 
project is undertaken, the Education Department and the 
relevant Government or Semi-Government Departments, with¬ 
in whose sphere the project would have ordinarily fallen. We 
suggest that the Department concerned should bear one-third 
of the expenditure, the Education Department should bear one- 
third and the remaining one-third should be met from contribu¬ 
tions from the local people, donors, and the institutions under¬ 
taking the project. If the project does not fall within the 
purview of any other Department, then naturally the Education 
Department should meet two-thirds of the expenditure. The 
institution may collect contributions or may pay it from its 
own funds or fees. There should be no objection to students 
paying partly or fully for their lodging, board or travelling, 
provided the contribution is voluntary. Of course, to earn the 
grant it would be necessary for schools to plan the work in 
consultation with, and with the previous sanction of, the Depart¬ 
ments concerned. ( See Appendix VII.) 

126. We, therefore recommend that, as a basic principle ail 
social education work should be carried out as economically as 
possible. (Recommendation No. 24). 
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127. Though no payment as such is necessary to individual 
students and teachers for their social service work, students and 
teachers participating in campus activities (mentioned in 
Chapter VII) should not he required to spend out of their own 
pockets for their lodging, hoard and travelling. The teachers in 
charge of these camps may be given a small honorarium . 
(Recommendation No. 25). 

128. We are of the opinion that the best way to meet the 
expenditure on account of camps would he on the following 
basis : — 

(a) One-third by way of grants from the Education 
Department, 

(b) One-third from the local authority and/or Govern¬ 
ment Department, or Departments concerned such 
as P. W. D., Health, Rural Development, etc., when the 
students would be doing the work which is 
ordinarily the responsibility of these Departments. 
(When there is no other Department responsible for 
this work the Education Department should bear this 
share also.) 

(c) The remaining one-third may be shared by the local 

people and the institution undertaking the project. The 
local share may be in the form of fuel, vegetables and 
such other things and not necessarily in cash. The 
institution can pay for its share either from donations 
or from its own funds including term fees, so that no 
separate charge would be made from pupils. If any 
students are willing to meet their own expenses—full 
or partial—they may be allowed to do so. 

(Recommendation No. 26). 

129. As regards other forms of social service activities the 
lodging, boarding and travelling expenditure, if any, should be 
borne by the students and the expenditure on account of teachers, 
equipment, contingency, etc., should be admissible for grant under 
the usual rules. (Recommendation No. 27). 

130. In view of the importance and urgency of social service 
and with due regard to limitations, including financial ones 
we have tried to put forth a scheme that should enable educa¬ 
tional institutions, non-official social service agencies and 
Government to contribute substantially to this great cause. 
We strongly hope that all agencies concerned will unhesitating¬ 
ly mobilise their resources to give a new orientation and 
strength to this campaign and place high in our- schemes of 
national reconstruction. 



CHAPTER IX. 


A Summary of Committee's Recommendations. 

We are of the opinion that, while the efforts so far made by 
individuals and institutions in the field of social service are 
to be commended, the new conditions in our country necessitate 
efforts on a much larger scale to cope with the colossal task of 
social service in rural and urban areas. Social service work by 
students is desirable both because of the urgent needs of the 
country and because of the valuable experience that it can 
give to the students themselves. (Recommendation No. 1). 

In our opinion, therefore, the proposed scheme of conscription 
of students for teaching in schools is not advisable from the 
points of view of efficiency, practicability and economy. 
(Recommendation No. 2). 

After considering the question from the points of view of (1) 
its economic, social and educational implications, (2) availabi¬ 
lity of suitable persons to supervise, guide and organise the work, 
(3) the practical value of the work to the students and the 
people for whom social service is to be undertaken, and (4) the 
resources at our disposal, -we do not recommend the introduction 
of compulsory social service by students in general at this 
stage. (Recommendation No. 3). 

We strongly recommend, however, that every educational 
institution should be required to participate actively in social 
service work, particularly in such work as conducting social 
education centres, play centres, safai work and recreational 
programmes for the community. (Recommendation No. 4). 

We, therefore, recommend that social service work should be 
integrated into primary and secondary education on the lines 
of the Nai Taleem. This will create a sense of social responsi¬ 
bility and good citizenship and prepare the ground for actual 
social service work. (Recommendation No., 5). 

We recommend as a first step that Universities should establish 
Social Service Departments and explore the possibilities of 
integrating social service into college education. (Recommen¬ 
dation No. 6)'. 

We recommend that Government should initiate legislation, 
if necessary, empowering the Universities to incorporate Social 
Service among the requirements for a University Degree, and 
that a time-limit should be fixed for the introduction of this 
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requirement. Further, Government should give them financial 
support for this purpose from the commencement of the period 
of preparation. (Recommendation No. 7). 

We are of the opinion that students from the professional 
colleges should be required to do practical work in rural areas 

a part of their training. We, therefore, recommend that the 
University authorities should make it obligatory for students in 
professional colleges such as Agriculture, Veterinary Science, 
Medical and Engineering Colleges to do practical work in rural 
areas, for about six months, as a part of their training, before 
they take their degree. (Recommendation No. 8). 

We are' of the opinion that, in the interest of both the students 
and the community, it is necessary and possible to attract a 
sufficiently large number of students to social service on a 
voluntary basis. With this purpose in view, we recommend 
that educational institutions, Government voluntary social 
service agencies should co-operate and organise this work and 
provide opportunities to a large number of students to share 
in it. (Recommendation No. 9). 

We, therefore, strongly recommend that as a means for 
character building and inculcating a sense of the dignity of 
labour and also from practical point of view of utilising to the 
best and to the fullest the energies of a large number of students, 
manual labour should have an honoured and important place 
in all schemes of social service. (Recommendation No. 10). 

We recommend that Educational Institutions with the co¬ 
operation of Government Departments and voluntary social 
service agencies should organise Voluntary Social Service Camps 
for teachers and students above fourteen years of age, in rural 
areas, the minimum duration of a camp being about a fortnight. 
It is essential ihat the details of the camp work are properly 
and completely planned out befox-ehand. (Recommendation 
No. 11). 

We recommend that the teachers should be carefully selected 
and should be trained for this work. We also recommend that 
all such camps should be necessarily supervised by teachers 
trained for this purpose in teachers’ training camps or teachers 
having the requisite previous experience. (Recommendation 
No. 12). 

We recommend that camps should be held in rural areas 
keeping in mind the need for (1) a healthy camping site, (2) 
availability of sufficient and suitable types of work for the 
students, (3) the goodwill and co-operation by the people of the 
area, where the students are to work. In the beginning in the 
interest of the work as well as the education and training of the 
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students, places where there is already some background and 
tradition of social service work should be given preference. 
(Recommendation No. 13). 

We, therefore, recommend that teachers actively participating 
in the organisation of campus activities should be paid a 
small honorarium of, say, about Rs. 25 per -camp, besides th£ 
out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, board and lodging. 
(Recommendation No. 14). 

We would recommend that the institutions wishing to start 
this work should contact and seek the advice of existing official 
and non-official organisations like Sarvodaya Committees, 
Rural Development Boards and Social Workers for the selection 
of camp site and the work of the camp. (Recommendation 
No. 15). 

We recommend that there should be separate camps for girls. 
(Recommendation No. 16), 

We recommend that a certificate for outstanding work should 
be given to deserving students and such certificates should be 
taken into consideration at the time of giving entrance into 
colleges or other institutions for special courses and at the time 
of employment. (Recommendation No. 17). 

We recommend that in every school taking up social service 
activities, a committee should be set up consisting of the head¬ 
master (as Chairman), some members of the staff interested 
in such work, and a teacher, specially trained for the purpose, 
as Secretary. In the college, a similar committee should be set 
up consisting of the Principal as Chairman, some members of 
the staff and the Professor in charge of these activities as 
Secretary. These Committees should organise, administer and 
supervise all social service activities in the school and the 
college. (Recommendation No. 18). 

We are of the opinion that due arrangements should be made 
for co-ordination of effort and exchange of views from time to 
time. (Recommendation No. 19). 

We recommend that a Provincial Board be constituted to work 
as a central agency to guide and generally supervise the social 
service work in the State and act as a liaison agency between the 
State, the educational institutions, the Social Service Organisa¬ 
tions and the people. (Recommendation No. 20). 

We recommend that a day or a week be fixed as Social Service 
Day or Week, every year and that it may better synchronize 
with the Gandhi Jayanti celebrations. (Recommendation 
No.. 21). 
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To create confidence in the local people it is essential that the 
camps should, in the beginning, undertake chiefly such units of 
work as can be achieved within a short time and are likely to 
fulfil some pressing local needs. (Recommendation No. 22). 

We recommend that the projects should be planned with local 
co-operation and with an idea of completing them. In case big 
projects which cannot be completed are to be considered, they 
should be planned before-hand and taken up only if the Gram 
Panchayat or some other local body is willing to take it over 
and see to its completion. If necessary the Rural Development 
Board can be requested to take it over. We would like to em¬ 
phasise that all this should be pre-planned with care and not be 
thrust upon the village people at the last stage. (Recommenda¬ 
tion No. 23). 

We, therefore, recommend that, as a basic principle, all social 
education work should be carried out as economically as 
possible. (Recommendation No. 24). 

Though no payment as such is necessary to individual students 
and teachers for their social service work, students and teachers 
participating in campus activities (mentioned in Chapter VII) 
should not be required to spend out of their own pockets for 
their lodging, board and travelling. The teachers in charge of 
these camps may be given a small honorarium. (Recommenda¬ 
tion No. 25). 

We are of the opinion that the best way to meet the expendi¬ 
ture on account of camps would be on the following basis 

(a) One-third by way of grants from the Education 
Department. 

(b) One-third from the local authority and/or Government 
Department or Departments concerned such as P. W. D., 
Health, Rural Development, etc., when the students would be 
doing the work which is ordinarily the responsibility of these 
Departments. (When there is no other Department responsi¬ 
ble for this work the Education Department should bear this 
share also). 

(c) The remaining one-third may be shared by the local 
people and the institution undertaking the project. The local 
share may be in the form of fuel, vegetables and such other 
things and not necessarily in cash. The institution can pay 
for its share either from donations or from its own funds 
including term fees, so that no separate charge would be made 
from pupils. If any students are willing to meet their own 
expenses—full or partial—they may be allowed to do so. 
(Recommendation No. 26). 
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As regards other forms of social service activities, the lodging, 
boarding and travelling expenditure, if any, should be borne by 
the students and the expenditure on account of teachers, equip¬ 
ment, contingency, etc., should be admissible for grant under the 
usual rules, (Recommendation No. 27). 

(Signed) INDUMATI CHIMANLAL, 
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Secretary. 
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twith a Note. 



Note by Prof. S. V. Kogekar. 


I regret I cannot accept the view of the majority of my collea¬ 
gues on the question of making social service compulsory for 
students at an appropriate stage of their educational career. I 
believe that in a poor country like India there is every justifica¬ 
tion for introducing compulsory social service as a means of 
accelerating the pace of social and economic progress of 
the nation. The attainment of such definite objectives as adult 
literacy, village approach roads, etc., within a measurable period 
of time will be considerably facilitated by a large scale and 
systematic mobilization of the energy and enthusiasm of the 
country’s youth. Social service can and ought to mean effort 
directed to the attainment of such objectives. The majority 
of my colleagues, however, appear to look upon social service 
primarily as a means of providing civic education to the 
students. The performance of national tasks within a certain 
period of time does not seem to make the same appeal to them. 
This difference in emphasis as to the object of social service has 
been a fundamental point of difference between me and the 
majority of my colleagues from the very outset of our delibera¬ 
tions. I believe that compulsory social service, with reasonable 
exemptions as in the case of infirmity, can be introduced as a 
precondition for the acquisition of any University degree with¬ 
out much hardship and with the prospect of material benefit to 
the community. As for students at the high school stage I 
should not hasten to advocate a scheme of compulsion in view 
of the tender age of the students and the varied problems of 
organization involved in such a scheme. 

(Signed) S. V. Kogekar. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Social Service Committee 
Constitution of the— 

GOVERNMENT OP BOMBAY. 

Education and Industries Department. 

Resolution No. 7988. 

Bombay Castle, 20th April 1949. 

RESOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT 

In pursuanoe of a Resolution passed by the Bombay Legislative Assembly on tho 
22nd October, 1943, Government is pleased to appoint the following* Committee of 
•fiicials and non-officials to investigate into and report on the question., in all its aspects, 
of compulsory social servioe by students of secondary schools and oolleges during the 
course of their education or within two years of the completion thereof, as an essential 
part of their education:— 

Chairman. 

Mias Indumati Chimanlal, M.L.A, 

Members. 

Shri Ramkrishna Bajaj. 

Aoharya Bhagwat, 

Prof. R. Choksi, 

Mr. Jugatram Dave, 

Mr. P. D. Ghodke, M.L. 0., 

Mr. R. 8. Hukkerikar, M.L.A., 

Dr. Miss Jhirad, 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, 

Mr. Kalyanji V. Mehta, 

Dr. K. S. Mhaskar, 

Mrs. Lilavati Munshi, M.L.A. 

Dr. M. N. Natu, M.L.A., 

Mrs. Manik Patwardhan, 

Mr. E. G. Saiyidain, 

Mrs. Kulsum Sayani, 

Principal N. M. Shah, 

A representative of the Poona. University will be nominated later. 

Mr. L. M. Shrikant, M.L.A., 

Secretary. 

Dr. B. B. Samart, Education Officer under the Eduoational Adviser to Government. 

2. The following are tho terms of reference of the Committee:— 

(а) the total period of social service, 

(б) the stages at which it may be rendered, 

(c) the various methods and categories of social servioe, 

(d) the scales of honorarium or remuneration, if any, which may be paid, 

(e) exemption of any class of students, and 

(/) the organization, ways and means for administering the soheme. 

3. The Committee should be requested to work in consultation with the Committee 
appointed by the Bombay University to consider and report on the question of desirability 
of requiring the medical students to work for a specifio period after passing the final 
examination and prior to receiving a degree in rural areas as interns. 

4. The Committee should also be requested to prepare and submit to Government 
its report in the matter within a period of six months.f 

5. The name of the representative of the Poona University on the Committeo will 
be announced later. 

•Subsequently, Prof. S. V. Kogekar, of the Brihan Maharashtra College of Commerce, 
Poona, representative of the University of Poona, Shri V. V. Atitkar, Registrar, Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapecth, Poona, and Shri G. L. Chandavarkar, Head ifaster. Ram 
Mohan English School, Bombay, were appointed additional membra. 

•fGovernment was pleased to extend the term of the Committee to 31st Ootober 1950. 
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“ That with a view to acquainting the medical students with the problems and 
conditions of medical relief in rural areas, the Senate requests the Syndicate to consider 

6. The non-official members of the Committee should he held eligible to draw travell 
ing allowance etc. admissible to the non-official members of similar Provincial Committees 
under the Bombay Civil Services Rules. The cost on account of the Committee should 
he debited to “37—Education” and the. Director of Public Instruction should be 
requested to point out the source from which the extra expenditure on this account 
should be met during the current financial year. 

y order of the Governor of Bombay, 

D. S. JOSHI, 
Secretary to Government, 

The Educational Adviser, 

The Director of Public Instruction, 

The Aocountant General, Bombay (through the Finance Department), 

The Director of Publicity (for issue of a Press Note), 

The Finance Department, 

AH other Departments of the Secretariat (except the Separate Department), 

The Secretary, Bombay Legislative Assembly, 

The Secretary, Bombay Legislative Conne.il, 

* All Members of the Committee, 

* The Registrar, University of Bombay, 

* The Registrar, Poona University. 

* By letter. 


APPENDIX II. 

The Committee was requested to work in consultation with the Committee appointed 
by the Bombay University to consider the question of desirability of requiring the medical 
students to work for a specific period after passing the final examination and prior to 
receiving a degree in rural areas as interns. 

As is clear from the extracts given below from the University letter No. 14245 of X24th 
June, 1949 and Nos. 31962 of I6th/17th October 1950, there was no such Committee 
appointed by the University, but a resolution to that effect of the Faculty of Medicine, 
was, however, considered by the Academic Council, the Syndicate and the Senate. 

(1) Resolution No. 12 of the Faculty of Medicine passed at its meeting held on the 
15th December, 1948 

“ After considerable discussion, it was resolved that it be reported to the Academic 
Council and the Syndicate that in the opinion of the Medical Faculty all medical 
students should be required to work for a specific period of three months in rural areas 
as interns after they have passed the final examination and prior to receiving the 
degree. This period of internship should form the part of the curriculum and should 
be a condition precedent to the taking of the degree. The necessary amendments 
-will have to be made in the Ordinances and regulations to enable this to be done.” 

(2) Resolution No. 7 of the Academic Council passed at its meeting held on the 12th 
February, 1949 

. “ Resolved that it be reported to the Syndicate that their recommendation of the 
Faculty can only be implemented by the Medical Council of India by making ‘ intern¬ 
ship ’ a condition, precedent to registration as a medical practitioner.” 

(3) This recommendation of the Academic Council was approved by the Syndicate 
at its meeting held, on the 26th February, 1949, and considered by the Senate in its 
meeting held on 18th August 1949 and resolved that:— 
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the desirability of requring the medical students to work for a sped fie period 
(say six- months) after passing the final examination and prior to receiving the degree 
in rural areas as interns. 

That the motion be rel'erred back to the Syndicate.” 

The Syndicate then referred it, for opinion, to the Medical Faculty, which, in its 
Resolution No. 10 of 1st Marob, 1930, resolved:— 

That it be reported to the Syndicate that internsip is already provided for in the 
Ordinances and regulations for in the revised M.B., B.S., course approved by the 
Faculty.” 

The resolution was recorded by the Syndicate. 

APPENDIX III. 

Report of the Social Service Committee. 

Government appointed an informal committee of the following members to formulate 
an effective and practicable scheme of Social Service Work, suited to conditions obtain¬ 
ing in this Province, which could be undertaken by students of schools and colleges : 

(1) Miss Amv B. H. J. Rustomjee. 

(2) Prof. R. t). Choksi. 

(3) Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. 

(4) Dr. M. N. Natu. 

(5) Mr. M. T. Vyas. 

(6) Mr. A. R. Dawood. 

(7) Mr. K. G. Saiyidain (Chairman). 

Dr. B. B. Samant, Education Officer under the Educational Adviser, acted as 
Secretary. 

2. Notes for preliminary study .—The following, notes were provided to members, 
in advance, for preliminary study and information:— 

(a) Social Service through Students—A note prepared by the Educational Adviser’s 
office for the consideration of the Committee. 

(h) Compulsory Social Service by University Students—\ note prepared by the 
Education Secretariat. 

(c) A note prepared by the Educational Adviser’s ofliee on Possible Types of Social 
Service Work. 

A note by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa on how Educational Institutions can undertake 
the work of organising Social Settlements and a note by Dr. M. N. Natu on the actual 
organisation of Social Service in Schools were later circulated. 

3. The Meetings .—The Committee met four times at the Educational Adviser’s 
Office—on the 2nd of August, the 24th of August, the 9th of September and the 
5th of Novemboi, 1948—to discuss the various issues. 

The First Meeting. —The Educational Adviser explained the circumstances leading 
to the appointment of the Committee and pointed out that, though many sporadic, 
attempts had been made in this direction by individuals and institutions, no systematic 
effort had so far been made to mobilize the student community for social service. Ho 
requested the members to chalk out a practicable programme for different forms of 
social service appropriate to the students’ age-levels. 

The Committee first discussed the poi lit whether social service work should be restricted 
only to college students. The general trend of opinion was that there was sufficient 
amount and variety of work to provide scope for students of schools as well as colleges..— 
work in the homes and the neighbourhood, in schools and colleges and in urban or rural 
areas, specially selected for this purpose. 

Dr. Kuraarapf a explained the need for the establishment of “ Community Centres ” 
in association with colleges, which might s#rve as permanent nuclei for stimulating 
different types of social work. The various aspects of this question were fully discussed 
and it was decided to incorporate the suggestion in the Committee’s recommendations. 
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The Second Medina .—The Committee discussed the, various suggestions made by 
Dr. Kunuirappa in his note on how educational institutions can undertake the work 
of organising social settlements and various other connected suggestions made by the 
members. The general lines on which .Social Service should be undertaken were dis 
cusRed and elucidated. 

The Third Medina .—The draft of the recommendations to be made to Government 
was discussed at this meeting. Members of the. “Workers’ Schools ” Committee wero 
also present by special invitation. 

The Fourth Meeting .■—Tho Refwrt was approved. 

4. The Committee? noted that traditions of social service have not been lacking in 
this country. There have always been thousands of men and women, who devoted their 
lives to the service of their fellow beings; they did so of their own accord and their 
individual initiative. There, was nothing like an organiser! scheme of Social Service. 
But modern life is beset with .so many difficult problems—social, economic, political 

and cultural.and the standard of living and of education amongst the masses is so low 

and unsatisfactory that sporadic attempts made here and there by individuals or even 
by institutions are not adequate enough to cope with the overwhelming amount of social 
service work to hr; done. Moreover, prior to Gandhiji’s movement, the whole stress of 
education, economic life and political expediency had been on personal advantage and 
enhancement and : n the educated classes, as a whole, there was no urge to undertake 
social service on a large scale. Gandhiji did, however, bring about some change in their 
mentality. The recent attainment of freedom by the country and the many new problems 
and difficulties that have arisen in its wake-—the staggering problem of rehabilitiution, 
for example, brought, about by the forced migration of millions of people—make it all 
the more imperative to adopt effective measures for providing the right type of social 
service wherever it is needed. 

The Committee is, therefore, of the opinion that the sporadic attempts so far made hi/ 
iiulividvals and institutions arc not sufficient to cope, with the problems of social sendee in 
both rural and urban areas. 

o. Though some problems can directly be tackled only by Government, there are 
many others which will have to he taken up by individuals and private social agencies. 
The field for social work in the country is almost unlimited. The main problem is to 
decide ways and means of doing it in the best and quickest manner and to find willing 
workers for the purpose. 

One obvious solution is to harness the. energies and capacities of the student community 
and thus provide for it a fruitful channel of constructive self-expression. The idea 
is not merely to obtain a large army of honorary workers but also to provide a valuable 
educational experience and opportunity for the students by bringing them into vitaliz¬ 
ing contact with the real social problems of the country. During the period of adole- 
seense, particularly between the ages of 1(5 and 21. there is an innate desire amongst 
them to be socially useful; they are generally inspired by noble ideals and ambitions 
This impulse ought to be utilized to the fullest because it will give them the right social 
and moral orientation and re-establish living relationship between education and life. 

The Committee, believes that , in the hit'rest of students themselves as well as the commit- 
nit//, it is necessary to mobilize tin. student community systematically for social work. 

6. The question was raised whether social service should be restricted to college 
students only or extended to school students also. The general trendy of opinion was 
that the field of social work is so vast, that there is enough scope and variety of work to 
suit students of different age-groups. It was also pointed out that the new syllabus in 
Civics for Standards I—Ul also expected \york of this nature from children in middle 
school classes and there was no reason why they should he left out of the scheme of social 
service. 

The Committee is of the opinion that there is enough scope for both school and college 
students to do social work in their own homes and neighbourlood, in their schools and colleges 
as well as in selected rural and urban anas. 

7. It has further to he considered whether social service should be organised on a 
voluntary or compulsory basis. .Mrs. Lcclavati Muushi had moved a Bill in the Bombay 
legislative Assembly, recommending the introduction of social service by students oil 
a compulsory basis. The Bombay University is making it compulsory for its Medical 
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students to put in at least six months’ praotieal work in villages before they can be 
considered eligible for obtaining the Degree. In the U. P. a scheme has been drawn 
up whioh, provides for a oertain period of compulsory sooial service for all Graduates 
without whioh they would not be eligible to get their Degrees. 

The Committee considered all aspeots of the questions, particularly from the point 
of view of availability of suitable persons to supervise, guide and organise the work 
and the feasibility of enforcing compulsion over such large numbers of students and 
getting the right land of work out of them under the ciroumstanoes. 

Considering all the factors, it doos not appear advisable to tho Committee to recom¬ 
mend the introduction of compulsion at this stage. Moreover, the experience of work 
carried on by interested individuals and organisations in India as also in other countries, 
for example, the magnificent work done by students in Great British during the war 
emergency—shows that if the movement is organised with imagination and understanding 
and the right approach is made to students, age numbers may bo drawn into the 
movement without compulsion. The Committee also felt-that voluntary sooial work 
is likely to be of better quality and do more good to students themselves than compul¬ 
sory work. 

The Committee is, therefore, of the opinion that it is not feasible to enforce compulsion at 
this stage. Social Service by students should, therefore, in the first instance, be organised on 
a voluntary basis with the help of persuasion and suitable propaganda but when useful 
experience has been obtained and traditions of social service have been built up, in many 
schools and colleges, an attempt should be made to introduce a more comprehensive scheme 
applicable to all educational institutiems. 

8. It is, however, essential that there should be not only proper choice of work to 
suit individual talent and bent of mind but every attempt should be made to secure 
the active good-will and co-operation of the students and teachers. It will, therefore, 
be necessary if the movement is to succeed to educate the students as well as the teachers 
regarding the importance of such work and to strengthen their social consiousness. Such 
a strong public opinion should be created in its favour that all the citizens—particularly 
the students and tho teachers—will look upon sooial service as an integral part of the 
national way of life. Moreover it is necessary to ensure that the interest and • enthu¬ 
siasm onoe kindled do not slacken and the activities begun by one group are oarried fur¬ 
ther by the successive groups. The first condition requires a co-operative effort on the 
part of all concerned—from members of Government to teachers in primary sohools— 
to educate public opinion ; tho second needs a careful organisation of such work under 
some keen and responsible individual or committee. 

The Committee is of the opinion that to secure the active co-operolion of students, teachers 
and professors, it is necessary that the work in each school, college or centre should be tn charge 
of a keen and well qualified person (or committee) who has his heart in it and is prepared to 

devote adequate time and attention to it. 

9. The colleges which have the necessary resources and facilities can undertake 
the work of organising social settlements with the following objects :— 

(») To encourage a better kind of community life in the locality. 

(»») To take up the regional survey of the locality with reference to housing, health, 

recreation, industries, family and social life and political and other associations. 

(Hi) To organise interests of the people in the locality — social, cultural, artistic and 

intellectual. 

, ( iv) To render needed service to families and individuals. 

(v) To co-operate with other agencies in promoting the welfare of the people. 

Some of these activities can be easily conducted in the college itself after the working hours 
but some activities would require spacious accommodation specially set apart for the purpose. 
To begin with, the colleges can taken up activities that do not demand special accommodation. 
Use can be made of local halls and Government Labour Welfare Centres, where they exist. 
Playgrounds would be necessary for outdoor activities. 

10. To organise and administer the various social service activities effectively it 
will be necessary to have a trained social worker on the staff of the college as a full time 
director of social work. He will have to prepare a plan of work in consultation with 
those interested in tho work of “ Social Settlements ”, to guide and supervise the work 
done by the students, working in groups, in special areas or fields of activity assigned 
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to them. While it may bo possible for many colleges to do a certain amount of social 
work without any special teaeher or professor being in charge, tho Committee felt 
that, in the interest of the development of the movement, it would be a very good thing 
if, in a few selected colleges, more systematic and organised work could be done on the 
linos of Social Settlements so as to study problems and.difficulties that may arise and 
deal with them adequately and thus blaze a trail for many other workers in the field. 
The Committee felt that if Government were prepared to pay a grant equal to the salary 
of the oflioer to be appointed, it was likely that a few colleges, keen on doing such work, 
would come forward to try out the scheme and made their premises and other resources 
available for the purpose. 

This officer when appointed shall have to secure the co-operation of the students 
and other members of the staff' and one of the ways of doing so would be to appoint 
in each college a small Social Service Committee of interested and influential, members 
of tho staff (with the Director of Social Service as a Secretary) to superviue and co¬ 
ordinate the work us a whole, ft would also be advisable to give this officer an opportu¬ 
nity of meeting the students as a regular lecturer and net merely as a person connected 
with certain extra-curricular activities. 

The Committee oxamined tho question whether such a person would have sufficient 
work throughout the year and came to the conclusion that there will be enough work 
for him within tho college and outside as he will lmvo not only to secure the active co¬ 
operation of the staff and the students, to give talks and organise discussion groups 
for them, to plan new activities but also to do a lot of field work, to collect relevant 
data, to establish contacts outside the college, to keep a careful record of work done 
and to convene conferences of field-workers for exehango of ideas. 

The Committee, therefore, makes tho following recommendations 

(а) For the efficient organisation of such ivork by colleges, it i-s advisable that 
colleges should hare on their staff a full-time director or professor of social work, who would 
be responsible, in co-operation with other teachers, for the organisation of Social Service 
through the college students. 

(б) In the case of a few selected colleges, undertaking the work on a large scale and a 
well organised basis, Gove.rnme.nl should pay a grant equal to the salary of the officer 
appointed as director or professor of social work. This officer may work in one college 
or, -where feasible, may be put in charge of work in more than one local college. 

(c) Colleges, particularly those with a full time director in charge of this work, should 
establish ‘ Community Centres' atul ' Social ScttUiuenls ’ in suitable localities which 
might seme as permanent nuclei for different types of social work and the experience of 
which may be utilized in other centres. 

(d) The work of the officer in charge of Social Education would be :— 

(i) To secure the active co-operation of the staff and students 

(ii) To give talks and organise discussion groups for them. ; 

(Hi) To plan, guide and supervise the. activities so that the. students' interest does not 

flag and work is continuous; 

(tv) To cany on field-work, collect relevant information and establish contacts with 

outside agencies in the field; 

(v) To keep a regular record of the work done ; 

(vi) To convene occasional conferences of workers for exchange of ideas. 

(e) Each college should appoint a small committee of suitable members of the staff 
keenly interested in social service work and the proposed director or professor of social 
work (where he is available) should work in co-operation with it. He should act as the. 
Secretary of the Social Service Committee. 

12. It was the general opinion of the Committee that there was no need for appoint¬ 
ing a special teacher for social work in the schools in view of the nature of the work that 
the pupils are likely to undertake and the time they will devote to it. Supervision can 
be undertaken by some of tho enthusiastic teachers having a natural inclination for 
suoh work, provided however thoy were given necessary preliminary training. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that, in schools, the work should be undertaken 
by some enthusiastic teachers, who should be given adequate training and other necessary 
facilities. Such teachers may have to be relieved of a part of their other work in the class 
room or in .supervision of games or extra curricular activities in schools. They should be 
trained at short refersher courses arranged specially for the purpose. 
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13. The introduction of Civics in Standards I — III offers a valuable opportunity to 
secondary school teachers, which they should utilize to the fullest, to initiate the pupils into 
this type of work, by giving a practical bias to the syllabus instead of treating it as a merely 
academic subject. This will be in harmony with the objectives of the Civics syllabus as 
defined for all types of schools. 

14. Students should take active interest in social work not only in their own school 
or college and its surroundings but also occasionally—and mostly during the long 
vacations—in neighbouring rural areas under the supervision and guidance of some 
enthusiastic teachers. Besides giving a chance for outdoor life to the students, this will 
afford them valuable opportunities to come in close contact with the life of the village. 

By properly co-ordinating the activities of different schools it this direction in should 
be possible to establish a number of well co-ordinated social centres throughout the 
country. In the beginning it may be advisable to choose such places for camping whore 
some social work has already been undertaken. The camp should be organised at a 
convenient place from which parties of students can he sent out under group leaders to 
the surrounding villages to organise varied and useful activities. They can undertake 
literacy and post-literacy work at social education centres of the type envisaged at the 
recent Adult Education Conference. They can organise children’s play centres, give 
information to villagers about sanitation, carry on social surveys, undertake village 
improvement work such as construction of roads and drainage or help in the construction 
of the village hall or school building or library. 

For success in such activities it is necessary that students should feel a genuine urge 
for them and should be able to indontify themselves with the interest and welfare of 
their fellow men and wo men in the villages. There is so much work to be done in villages 
that students with varied talents and temperaments can find the fullest scope for self- 
expression in it and in addition to rendering useful servico to others, they will find that 
it helps to enrich their life, broaden their outlook and make them rnoro co-operative 
and tolerant. 

Schools should arrange social service camps for students after working out necessary details 
regarding their duration , site, time and methods of organisation. 

Id. .Such work is ordinarily likely to be of an intermittent typo as it is to be carried 
on through students engaged in their studies. To maintain continuity it may be nece¬ 
ssary to arrange the programme so that a new batch of students would join the camp 
when the previous one is about to return and thus, though each batch may stay there 
only for one or two weeks, the work can he continued in this adopted village for the whole 
period of the vacation every year so far as possible. In some cases it would be an advantage 
to have two or three schools co-operating in the work. Similarly, larger schools can 
adopt smaller or backward ,-chools and try to help in raising up their standards and 
ripiipment as has been tried, we understand, in some instances successfully. 

The possibility of schools and colleges adopting certain villages for intensive social work 
by deputing parties of students for this purpose and of bigger schools adopting smaller schools 
fur such work should bs fully explored. 

In all localities where social work is undertaken , arrangements should be made for head¬ 
masters and principals meeting together from time to time and discussing the progress of 
work. They should also publish occasionally accounts of their experinces, achievements and 
difficulties. 

16. The list of different types of possible social service activities prepared by the Educa¬ 
tional Adviser's office (vide Appendix I) is comprehensive enough and it is possible for 
various institutions, to make a selection from it according to their requirements from time 
to time. The list, however, is only suggestive and new items can be added and modifications 
made in the light of local conditions. 

17. Special stre.es should be laid on specific forms of practical social service like hospital 
visiting, follow-up of medical inspection in schools, providing entertainment in homes for 
the disabled, distribution of books, etc., to poor children and work in existing recreational and 
adult education centres. 

18. Each school can form a small Social Service Committee consisting of the head¬ 
master and two or three assistant teachers interested in social work to plan, direct and 
organise the work of ‘ Social Service S ads ’ formed for this purpose. 

mo-v Bk Vb 2 —8 
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Students, voluntarily offering their services, may be grouped together in batches of 
16 to 24 ; they may preferably belong to the same locality, so that they can easily come 
together for social work under the supervision of their group leaders, who should receive 
instructions and guidance from the School Social Service Committee. The ‘ group ’ 
may be in charge of different activities at one centre or the same type of activity at 
different centres, as may he suitable. 

Each group should he sub-divided into sections or * squads ’ of 6 to 8 students under 
their ‘ squad loaders ’ taking their instruction from the group lp.ader. Each squad should 
he in charge of a particular activity or particular centre as the ease may be. 

A special feature of these ; squads ’ would he that they would he expected to do soeial 
work not in a spasmodic manner hut from week to week and month to month—both 
during the term time and the vacations. For the junior squads, the school, its 
compound and the home itself may provide ample opportunity of work such as a ‘ keep- 
clean campaign, ’ first-aid, school policing, etc., squads so of somewhat older children 
can work outside the school in town or the village and its vicinity, while to senior 
students, work may be assigned at a distance from their school, e.g., in the neighbouring 
villages. 

‘ Social Service. Squads ' should be organised as active units in all educational institutions 
and work should be -planned on that basis. 

10. In a vast country like India^ the social problems are different in different areas 
and groups and they are related to their particular stages of soeial development. In 
this respect the urban and rural areas, the advanced and backward groups may differ 
considerably in their needs and in the interest of success, workers must concentrate on 
what is practical and urgent in a given locality. There can he no cut and dry solutions 
of social problems, as they assume new patterns in different areas and call for a spirit of 
open minded enquiry and varied methods of approach. 

It is, therefore, necessary to study the. needs of each region and to distribute, the work 
amongst the. various local institutions so that overlapping may be avoided. 

20. Social workers are often so deeply absorbed in their own constructive programme 
that they may not find time to think about it critically and to exchange experiences 
with fellow workers. So it would be useful to survey its progress as a whole periodically. 
This can be done by the publication of reports, bulletins and pamphlets. The object 
of such publications should be to enable the social workers from different fields to ex¬ 
change ideas and profit by the experience of others working in other regions and other 
fields of activity. 

On bohalf of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 7Jr. Kumarappa expressed his 
willingness to undertake this work, if given financial assistance for the purpose. 

It is necessary to publish occasional bulletins both for popularising the movement and 
or the guidance of the. workers. 

21. There are many voluntary agencies engaged in soeial service work, but there is 
no proper co-ordination of their activities. By giving due publicity to the soeial service 
work undertaken in schools and colleges, it is possible that these agencies may utilise 
the service of students and thus further their activities while at the same time providing 
a platform of work for the students. In this connection, full use should certainly be 
made of the organised students" movements like scouting. 


The Committee, is of the opinion that full publicity should be given to social work being 
done by students in schools and colleges so that other agencies doing similar work may taket 
their help and some co-ordination of activities may be affected. 

22. The students who carry on work in rural areas, particularly during the long 
vacation through organised Social Service Camps, may make a good beginning and lay 
the foundations for social education or more healthful living or even initiate small 
constructional activities. But these will not he maintained and the work is likely to 
come to a standstill soon after unless an attempt is made to continue it with the help 
and encouragement of some other agencies. Such agencies can be. the various Govern¬ 
ment departments—like Agriculture, Co-operative, Rural Development, Education— 
or the non-official organizations like the Kasturha Trust or the Chark.ia Sangh, etc., 
which are directly concerned with the life of the villagers. So, as soon as students’ 
social service gets under way, steps should be taken to ensure that the results of this 
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work will not be allowed to go waste but a liasion will be established with these other 
agencies so that they may carry it further till it finds its roots in the life and the minds 
of the villagers themselves. 

In order to see. that the. work done in rural areas becomes permanent, the Committee 
recommends to Government that follow-up work should be organised with the help of the different 
Government Departments concerned with rural welfare work. 

23. In order to make, this work effective in villages, it is necessary to carry out a prelimi¬ 
nary survey of the situation to establish contact with villagers, to win their confidence, and to 
organise it in association with them so as to develop local leadership. 

24. While it may not be necessary for certain types of social work to make any 
special or elaborate arrangements for training the organisers, other forms would certainly 
require special knowledge and technical skill which can only be imparted by organising 
training camps for the purpose. 

Some persons would require specialized training in the theory and practice of social 
work which can bo provided by instituting Social Service Diplomas at the University. 
The Tata Institute of Social Sciences conducts a Diploma Course in Social Sendee but 
the number of persons trained every year is not commensurate with tho demand that 
may soon arise for such trained personnel. The Institute might well consider the 
possibility of expanding the scope of its activities in this direction. 

As regards other organisers, special courses need to be conducted periodically. Refre¬ 
sher courses wilt be necessary for training teachers undertaking social work. The training 
colleges, both seconding and primary, can do a great deal in this respect by arranging lectures 
with practical demonstrations wherever possible on social service and by organising social 
service citmps for all students so that every trained teacher may hence-forward have received 
some minimum training as a sociul worker also. 

It is recommended that all training colleges, both primary and secondary, should stress 
the, importance of social work and discuss its possibilities . as part of their training 
and they should organise every year teachers' social service and scout camfis for about ten 
days. Government should give financial assistance towards the expenses of these camps. 

25. In order to make students socially conscious and willing to do manual work, 
opportunities should be provided for all of them to participate in various forms of 
constructive practical and manual activities every year as part of the school programme. 
We understand that tho experiment of organising a “ Labour Week ” in all primary and 
secondary schools was conducted in the Jammu and Kashmir State and that it had a 
very good effect on the students’ general outlook and character. It gave them a new 
sense of self-eonfider.ee and a new consciousness of the dignity of labour and social service. 
Tho organisation of something similar in Bombay schools will provide a new orientation 
to the student’s education. During this period all ordinary formal classroom work will 
cease in all schools for a week and all the children will be engaged in appropriate types 
of practical activity having social significance. The possibility of this week synchronis¬ 
ing with Gandhi Jayanti Week should be explored. 

The possibility of organising a Labour and Social Service Week every year in all schools 
of the Province, on tin', lines of the work done in Jammu and Kashmir State should be explored. 

26. In order to organise the inovoraont effectively, it is essential to make propor 
arrangements for its supervision without which there is always the danger of its being 
side-traeked or dying out. It is tho function of an efficient supervision agency to provide 
both encouragement and direction so that work may be willingly undertaken and 
intelligently carried out. 

The Committee recommends that the headmasters, principals and the special officers to 
be appointed should be responsible for the work in their oum institutions and pending the 
establishment of some special supervising agency the office of the Educational Adviser 
should act as the directing centre and should have the necessary personnel for exercising 
general supervision over the movement which will involve various types of work such as :— 

(/) Scrutiny of reports received from workers in the field. 

(2) Discussion of their difficulties and offer of advice and help. 

(3) Selling up a co-ordinating committee of interested workers for planning and 

discussion. 



(4) Collection of suitable literature bearing on the subject and malting it available to 
workers in a usable form. 

(5) Organising refresher courses with the help of all available institutions and 
individuals. 

((f) Serving as a bureau of information'co-ordinatinglthe activities of the educational 
institutions with the existing agencies of social service. 

27. The Committee feels that Government as well as educational institutions and 
non-official agencies should aocord suitable approval and recognition in various ways 
to good work done by students in this field, e.g., when making appointments or grant¬ 
ing concessions, preference may be given to those who have rendered conspicuous social 
service. In the past, proficioncy in games has been greatly stimulated by the honour 
and encouragement given to outstanding sportsmen by tiie educational institutions 
and the public and by Government in the matter of State servico. There is every reason 
why, under the new set-up of our national life, we should show equal honour and encourage¬ 
ment (if not more) to those who distinguish themselves by rendering sinoere, steady 
and consistent social service to their fellows in and ontside the schools and oollegee. 
A community expresses—as well as inoulcates—its real sense of values through the 
importance it attaches to different types of activities and achievements on the part of 
its members and we should unhesitatingly mobilise all the resources at our disposal for 
placing social service higher in our scheme of values than physical prowess or 
money-making or success in securing well-paid jobs. It is, therefore, our oonviotion 
as well as our hope that, as Government lannohes the scheme of Students’ Sooial Servioe, 
it will stint neither reasonable funds nor requisite personnel nor the aotive support and 
oncouragement of its officials in making the movement a succoss. 


We have recommended this recognition not primarily in interest of the, students 
in whom we should encourago, so far as possible a desire for service whioh is disassociated 
from a desire for reward, but in the interest of the public and the Government whioh 
must show a practical appreciation of the value of such work and a readiness to join 
in it wherever possible. Instead of considering social work as something outside and 
therefore distinot from our personal work, we must cultivate, as a nation, a new outlook 
whioh would link up our eareor, our profession or our business with our sooial responsibi¬ 
lities and make the youth as well as the adults duly conscious of their sooial obligations. 
The real and abiding reward of such work lies in the satisfaction whioh it brings to the 
worker and the joy which it brings to our lees fortunate fellow-men and women who 
ore in need of our solicitude. Without the development of such an ideology, it would 
be impossible, in our opinion, to faoe the great tasks that lie ahead of ns in the 
immediate future. 

We are aware that whenever schemes of this kind are recommended, involving orga¬ 
nised work on a voluntary basis done without oompulsion and without the lure of pay¬ 
ment, the usual reaotion of most people is that it cannot be done. We do not agree with 
this view beoause many great achievements can be accounted to the credit of such work 
in different countries in the world, and in our own country there has been a tradition of 
self-less servioe, although it was mainly on a personal rather than a sooial or organised 
basis. We should like, in this connection, to invite the attention of the Government to 
the valuable work done by an international organisation called “ The International 
Voluntary Service for Peace ” (I. V. S. P.) whioh has been carrying on its quiet crusade 
for “ peace through service ” since 1920 and has gathered a new momentum during the 
last few years. It has done useful work not only in war-shattered or flood-striken coun¬ 
tries of Europe but also in Bihar during the terrible earthquake of 1934 (A Note attached 
as Appendix II will give some idea of the soope and nature of its activities). The re¬ 
cord of what this organisation has done in many countries should be something of an 
eye-opener for our pessimists. If we do not hold the view that the Indian youth and 
the Indian adult are by nature incapable of doing many fine things whioh have been 
done quite successfully in other countries—and we certainly would deny any such allega¬ 
tion—there is no reason why we cannot try out, as part of our scheme of sooial servioe 
some suitable modification of this idea of organising voluntary service camps in whioh 
teachers as well as students might participate. It is true that the last few deoades have 
tended to damp our spirit and enthusiasm and our urge for creative work and sooial 
servioe, and any sohemes like this may have to contend in tho early stages against inertia 
and soeptioism. But, to our mind, the only way of eradicating this paralysing mental 
attitude is by aotually undertaking a few such projects and carrying them through to 
success. A sense of achievement thus experienced is the finest antidote against mental 
laziness and phyBioal helplessness and it also helps to educate public opinion. We trust, 
therefore, that the programme and the lines of work that wo have recommended will 
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receive not only tlie careful consideration of Government but also the whole-hearted 
and enthusiastic support of students, teachers and all others interested in the welfare 
of the country. 


1. 

(Signed) Amy B. H. J. Rustomjee. 

2. 

( „ 

) R. D. Choksi. 

3. 

( .. 

) J. M. Kumarappa. 

4. 

( 

) M. N. Natu. 

5. 

( „ 

) M. T. Vyas. 

«. 

( 

) A. R. Dawood. 

7. 

< „ 

) K. G. Saiyidain. 


Appendix I. 

Possible Types of Social Service Work. 

Social Service Work would include activities of the following type:— 

1—Adult Education , comprising ■— 

(1) Making adults literate. 

(2) Conducting post-literacy classes for new literates or those who left the primary 
school in the middle. 

(3) Organising recitation and reading groups to read poems, stories, information 
sheets, otc., to illiterates and semi-literates. 

(4) Organising newsjroading and discussion circles to create enlightened interest 
in current affairs and train people in the art of discussing controversial matters, in 
a pleasant and tolerant manner. 

(5) Organising radio groups, wherever possible. 

(6) Arranging talks or courses of lectures on problems of spontaneous interest 
to adults. 

(7) Imparting general education in :— 

(a) Principles of health and hygiene on topics such as the following:— 

(i) Consequences of insanitary habits ; 

(ii) How diseases and epidemics are caused and how people can protect them¬ 
selves. Use of diagrams and charts, etc., for the purpose; 

(Hi) Giving instructions iu child welfare, pre-natal care, oare of lactating 
mothers, etc, ; 

(tiff Giving general instructions in simple ‘ Home Medicine’. 

(8) Demonstrating better methods of doing things such as :— 

(t) Building well-vehtiiated huts, etc. ; 

(ft) Better mothods of cooking and food preservation ; 

(Hi) Improvement of the crude methods used in the rural crafts. 

(9) Imparting social education on topics such as the following 

(») General knowledge of the world with particular reference to India and the 
Province in which the adults reside. 

(ft) Stories from Indian history illustrating Indian life and culture in various 
periods. 

(in) Story of our struggle for independence. 

(iv) Civics—duties and lights of citizonship, local and provincial and central 
administration, the Individual and the Society. 

(iff Principle and practice of co-operation. 

(vi) Education in moral values and social service. 

(vii) Rural economics—sales and purchases—how the villagers can get better 
value of their produce. 
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( viii ) Social reforms, social legislation, Indian Social Institutions, etc. 

(ix) Sympathetic study of the Labour and Industrial problems of the locality. 

(x) Study of agricultural probloms, solving their difficulties, explaining them 
better methods in agriculture. 

(xi) Discussion of the special handicaps of the villagers and suggesting how they 
can help themselves. 

(lit) Explaining relevant legislation and their rights under it. 

(10) Establishing classes for teaching simple arts and crafts such as paper making, 
cane weaving, bamboo-work, fret-work or light carpentry, drawing and painting, 
sewing and knitting, etc. 

(11) Staging short plays, musical recitals or other cultural programmes of recrea¬ 
tion—not just staging things with the adults as spectators but utilizing their interests 
and talents for the production of the programme. Arranging powadas, bhajans, 
ballets, purans and if possible magic lantern or cinema shows. Also arranging 
children’s games and children’s acting, arranging children’s play centres. 

(12) Visiting hospitals: writing patient’s letters, reading newspapers, ote. 

II—Manual or Constructive Work — 

(1) Constructing roads—in collaboration with the villagers and-under the guidance 
of some overseer. 

(2) Constructing or repairing school buildings or the village hall, if any. 

(3) Undertaking ttie repairs of houses of the invalids, old people or disabled peoplo 
who havo nobody to help them. 

(4) Helping in planning out a model well-ventilated house. 

(5) To lay out village gutters. 

(6) Constructing soak-pits, draining tanks or improving them. 

(7) Constructing movable latrines. 

(8) Constructing bunds and thalis for fields to avoid denudation. 

(9) Constructing canals, pats, etc. 

(10) Constructing windmills, some contrivances to raise water, etc. 

(11) Constructing a sundial. 

(12) Wanting trees. 

(13) Undertaking activities in connection with better health, such as :— 

(i) Rat baiting and trapping. 

(»'*) Spraying disinfectants, such as D.D.T. or Gamexeline. 

(Hi) Disinfecting wells. 

(to) Rendering first aid. 

(v) General cleansing. 

HI—Survey Work — 

(1) Conducting geographical or economical surveys. 

(2) Detecting unvaccinatcd children. 

(3) Collecting folk tales. 

(4) Collecting vital statistics. 

(5) Compiling literacy reports. 

(6) Making notes regarding the looal crafts, local resources, local talents, etc. 


APPEKDIX II. 


No. A.E. (H)-2/. 

Educational Adviser’s Office, 
Law College Building: 
Bombay I, 8th October 1948. 


I am circulating to the members of the Sooial Service Committee the attached note 
regarding the activities of the “ International Voluntary Service for "Peace ” organisa¬ 
tion which has been carrying on its quiet crusade for Peace through service since 1920 
and which has gathered a pew momentum during the last few years. It has done useful 
work not only in war-shattered or flood-striken countries of Europe but also in Bihar 
during the terrible earthquake of 1934. I would invite them to consider the possibilities 
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of this idea in connection with our scheme for the organisation of Social Service amongst 
the students. As members are aware, the usual reaction of most people to any such 
scheme—whicli involves organised work on a voluntary basis done without compulsion 
and without the lure of payment—is that it will not work. The rocord of what this 
organisation has done in many countries should be something of an eye opener for these 
pessimists. If we do not hold the view that the indian youth (as well as the indian 
adult) is by nature incapable of doing useful things which have been done in other nations 
and countries quite successfully—and personally, I would deny that allegation indig¬ 
nantly—there is no reason why we should not try out some suitable modification of this 
ideal of organising voluntary service camps in which teachers as well as students may 
take part. It is true that the last few decades have tended to (lamp our spirit and 
enthusiasm and our urges for creative work and social service and any scheme like this 
may have to contend, in the early stages, against inertia and scepticism. But to my 
mind, the only way of eradica ting these paralysing mental attitudes is by actually under¬ 
taking a few such projects and carrying them through to success. The sense of achieve¬ 
ments thus experienced is the finest antidote against mental laziness and physical help¬ 
lessness and it also serves to educate public opinion. 

I suggest, therefore, that members may kindly consider the scheme and come prepared 
with their suggestions when we meet next to finalise our reports. 


K. G. Saiytdain, 

Educational Adviser to Government. 


International Voluntary Service for reace (I. V. 8. P.) is the British Branch of 
Le Service Civil International (8. C. I.) founded in 1920. 

Its aim is to create a spirit of friendship and a constructive attitude towards peace 
by giving practical help in emergency or by doing work of public usefulness in whichever 
country it may be needed. 

Membership is opon to all without regard to race, religion, etc., and service is given 
voluntarily, no wages being paid to volunteers. No work is undertaken which would 
be prejudicial to normal paid labour. 

Unskilled manual labour has been found, by experience, to be particularly suitable 
as a means of bringing together groups of people with widely differing skills and different 
national and social backgrounds. 

It has provided a sound training in mutual help, voluntary discipline and inter¬ 
national comradeship without any religious, political, racial and social discrimination. 
Peace treaties and International agreements avail us nothing unless men and women 
of every nation practise the habit of working together for the common good. Deeds 
as well us words must express our good intention towards mankind. It was this idea 
whicii led to tho formation of the I. V. S. P. at the Conference of the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation at Billthovea, in Holland, in 1920. 

The developments in Europe began in 1924 when work was undertaken to repair 
damage done by floods in Switzerland and from then onwards services were rendered 
for varying duration and extent in different countries—undertaking reclamation work 
after storms, floods, landslides and avalanches. The largest of these was in the princi¬ 
pality ofheichtenstien in 1928, when the bursting of the banks of the Rhine flooded the 
last land of the country. The work a occupied six months and 710 volunteers—632 men 
and 78 women representing 22 countries and 50 -different trades and professions— 
rallied to the call. 

In Britain it was the economic disaster of unemployment that gave rise to the opportu¬ 
nity for service. Between the period of 1931-39, work was undertaken in a dozen 
different localities in Britain to help unemployed refugees and Youth Hostel Associations. 
The year 1934 took the ideal of I. V. S. P. much further a field—to the earthquake 
region of Bihar in India. It is believed to have been the first occasion on which Indian 
and Europeans undertook manual labour voluntarily side by side in a common cause. 
A model village “ Shantipur ” is an abiding memorial to its work wherein hundreds 
of families were rehoused. 

On the outbreak of war in 1939, the international activities had to be given up and 
the members did what they could in their own countries. In Great Britain a large 
number of Volunteers were able to give reliable services—for instance, afforestation of 
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Hawkeshead in Lake Distriot was undertaken under the direction of the Foresting 
Commission. Since then activities include certain works in air raid shelters, removal 
and salvage of furniture and possessions from bombed houses, distributing of food to 
communal feeding centres, and tbe treatment of scabies. Tho volunteers wore also on 
call for civil defence work consequent on emergency. An Agricultural Service was 
organised under the War Agricultural Committee in Cumberland. Here I. V. S. P. 
provided the bulk of the labour for the cultivation of over 1,000 acres of land taken over 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and the gathering of three successive harvests from it 
as well as the clearance of fresh land for cultivation. A new development at this time 
was the organisation of service, for young people, between 15 to 18 years of age. The first 
Youth Camp was held in 1942, to help local farmers with harvest work, and in the first 
three years of this new activity about 1,400 volunteers had taken part, not only in the 
harvesting and fruit picking but also iu helping to decorate or renovate Youth Hostels, 
Children’s Homes and similar Institutions. Youth service on an international basis 
has now become an ostablishod part of the I. V. S. P’s activities and a valuable prepara¬ 
tion for greater and more responsible service later on. 


To 


Ho. A.E. (H) 5-Q/ 
Educational Adviser’s Office, 
Law College Bldg., Bombay I, 

20th July 1949. 


Sir/Madam, 

You may be aware that the possibility of using the student community for Social 
Work has been under public discussion for a long time. Mrs. Leelavati Munshi moved 
a resolution in the Bombay Assembly first in 1940 and again in 1948 urging Government 
to conscript students for two years’ service either in schools or elsewhere. In response 
to her amended resolution, Government have appointed a committee to investigate into 
the question, in all its aspects, of compulsory social service by students of secondary 
schools and colleges during tho course of their education or within two years of the comple¬ 
tion thereof as an essential part of their education and in particular to consider the 
following:— 

(a) The total period of social service; 

(b) The stage at which it may be rendered ; 

(e) The various methods and categories of social service ; 

(d) The scales of honorarium or remuneration, if any, which may be paid; 

(e) Exemption of any class of students; and 

(/) The organisation, ways and means for administering the scheme. 

Tho Committee has decidod to issue the following general questionnaire to all interested 
in the problem and I shall he grateful, it you will be good onough to return the same with 
your replies noted against the respective questions on or before 25th August 1949. 


Yours faithfully, 

B. B. SAMANT, 
Secretary, 

Social Service Committee. 

APPENDIX IV. 

Questionnaire 

Name . 

Designation :. 

Address .. 


1. Should school or college students be utilised for Social Service Work 7 


If so, which, school or college ? 
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2. What kinds of work will you inolude in it ? 


should manual labour be given an important plaoe, for example, as in the ‘ Labour 
Camps’ t.-... 

3. It appears that students can be utilised for social servioe in three ways: 

(а) Social Servioe integrated into their school and oollege work; as an essential part 
of their eduoation, not necessarily during the sohool or college time only but 
also during the evenings, week-ends or vacations. 

(б) Sooial Servioe on voluntary basis, encouraged and organised on a full-time or 
part-time basis, with or without payment. 

(c) Compulsory sooial service, with or without payment. 

Which of these three forms would you recommend in view of its practicability from 
the point of view of the student, the parent and the community f. 


4. If you consider compulsion practicable, 

(а) What should be the duration ?...,. 

(б) At what stage or stages should it be introduced T 


S. Will oompulsion involves any serious eoonomic difficulties ? And, if so, whioh ? 


6. How oan effective co-operation be secured from the locality where such work is 
organised ?... 


7. What agency should be responsible for the work of (a) organisation, ( b ) supervision 
of these activities T. 


8. Should their work bo paid ?.If so, on what 

basis I .... 1. 

0. How can co-operation from voluntary sooial agenoies be secured T. 

10. What is your personal experience of sooial servioe work with (a) adults, and 
(6) students T..... 


wo-v Bk Vl» 2—9 
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APPENDIX V. 

List or- Institutions and individuals who sent replies to the Questionnaire: 


1. Social Service Organizations. 

(■1) Secretary, All India Women’s Confe- (7) President, Bombay Precy. Women 
renoe, Surat Branoh, Surat. Graduates’ Union, Bombay 7. 

(2) Bombay Y. W. C. A., Bombay. (8) Hon. Provincial Secretary, The 

(3) The Now Education Fellowship, Hindustan Soout Association Bom- 

Bombay Seotion, Bombay 7. bay 1. 

(4) Jt. Secretary, The Nutan Shikshan (9) Hon. Secy., Rotary Club of Ahmeda- 

Sangh, Surat. bad, Ahmedabad. 

(5) Secretary, The Social Service (10) Jt. Secretaries, Bombay Presidency 

League, Ahmedabad. Adult Education Association, Bom- 

(6) Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency bay. 

Women’s Council, Bombay 1. 

11. Office bearers of Social Service Organizations. 


(1) Mr. Jashbhai Vithalbhai Patel, 

Secretary, Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
Bodal, (Tal. Borsad). 

(2) Miss Piloo A. Dordi, Secretary A11 

India Mental Hygiene Connoil, 

Bombay 1. 

(3) Mr. Madhavrao Marayanrao Mamane, 

President, Poona District Congress 
Committee, Poona. 

( 4 ) Miss Prema Kantak, Provincial 

Organizer, Mahrashtra Congress 
Stree Sanghatana & Kashturba 
Trust, (Mah. Br.) Saswad Ashram, 
District Poona. 

(6) Mr. P. L. Majmudar, Secretary, 
Gujarat Provincial Harijan, 
Sewak Sangh, Sabarmati. 

(6) Mr. K. K. Rahalkar, Chairman, 

Sarwajanik Waehanalaya, Alibag, 
District Kolaba. 

(7) Mr. R. M. Joshi, Hon. Secretary, 

Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya, 
Thana. 

(8) Mr. Manmath Ramkrishna Bhat, 

Secretary, Sarwottam Sahitya 
Shikshan Samiti, Ankola, (N. 
Kanara). 

(9) Mr. David Shaw, Assistant Secretary, 

AU India Conference of Indian 
Christian, Bombay 8. 

(10) Miss M. K. Davis, Secy., Mahila Seva 

Gram, Poona 4. 

(11) Miss I. Wingate, Y. W. C. A., Poona 1. 

(12) Shreemati Saradevi Sarabhai, 

Pratinidhi Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, (Gujarat) 
Ahmedabad 4. 

(13) Mr. Babubhai J. Patel, Secy., Kaira 

District Congress Committee, 
Nadiad. 

(14) Mr. Swamirayacharya, Principal, 

Paranath Ayurveda Vidyapeetha, 

Bellary. 


(16) Mr. S. S. Naik, Hon. Seoy., Local 
Self Government Institute, Bom¬ 
bay 1. 

(16) Shri Nibalananda Chatterji, Ex. 

Seoy., Indian Conference of Social 
Work, Byculia, Bombay 8. 

(17) Dr. (Mrs.) Krishnabai Nimkar, Seoy., 

Nagarik Sanghatan Samiti, Poona 6. 

(18) Chairman, R. S. E. Committee for 

Karnat&k, Belgaum. 

(19) Mrs. Rachel J. Daniels, Hon. Secy., 

Bene Israel Stri Mandal, Bombay 9. 

(20) Mr. N. N. Pundole, Hon. Provincial 

Secretary Boy Soouts Assn. Bom¬ 
bay Province, Bombay 1. 

(21) Mr. B. M. Kapadia, Social Education 

Officer, B. C. Social Education 
Committee, Bombay 1. 

(22) Mr. Mama Kshirsagar, Sanchalkak 

Gramsevashram, Kolhapur. 

(23) Mr. Nanabhai Bhatt.Gram Dakshiya, 

Moorti, Ambala, Saurashtra. 

(24) Mr. Q. R. Lohar, Asst. Scout Master, 

Shivaji Scout Troop, Matunga, 
Bombay I. 

(26) Mr. S. R. Bhagwat, Social Worker, 
282, Sadashiv, Poona 2. 

(26) Mr. Delkhnsh B. Divanji, Gram Seva 

through the Spinning Wheel, P. 0. 
Karadi, District Surat. 

(27) Mr. Puratan J. Buch, Social Worker, 

Sabarmati. 

(28) Miss Ivy Childs, Social Worker, 

Bombay. 

(29) Mr. Raojibhai N. Patel, Regional 

Organiser, Village Industries Comm. 
Gujarat, Bhalada, District Kaira. 

(30) Mr. K. T. Mantri, Member, B. P. C. C. 

Bombay 4. 

(31) Mrs. N. D. S. Captain, Jt. Secy. 

Nagrik Sanghatana Samiti, Poona 6. 

(32) Mr. B. D. Karve, Secy., Hingane 

Stree-Shikshan Sanstha, Hingane 
Budruk, Poona 4. 


111. Teachers' Associations. 

(I) President, Bombay Provincial Federa- (2) Secretary, E. K. Secondary Teachers’ 
tion of H, Mi s’ Association Bombay Association, Chopda Branch, Chopda 

T, (East Khandesh), 
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III. Teachers' Associations —contd. 


(3) Bombay Secondary Teachers’ 

Association, Bombay 4. 

(4) Secretary, E. K. Secondary Teachers’ 

Association, Branch Yawal, Yawal, 
(East Khandesb). 

(5) Mr. D. K. Joslii, Secretary, Nasik 

District, Socondarv Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(6) Kaira District Secondary Teachers’ 

Association, Xadiad. 


(7) Khandesh Secondary Teachera’ Asso 

ciation Branch Savda, Savda, 
(Bast Kliandesh). 

(8) Mr. G. N. Vartak, Hon. Secretary, 

Head Masters’ Association, 
Sholapur. 

(0) Hon. Secretary, The Board of 
Head Masters, Dharwar District, 
Dharwar. 

(It)) E. K. Secondary Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion, Branch Bhalod, Bhalod. 


1V. Students' 

(1) Mr. B. S. Hatti, District Secretary, 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad, 
Sholapur. 

V. College Principals 

(1) Rev. M. M. Balaguer, S.J. Principal, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 1. 

(2) Mr. S. R. Bhat, Principal, S. M. T. T. 

College, Kolhapur. 

(3) Miss S. Panandikar, Principal, G. B. 

X. Centre, Bordi, District Thana. 


Associations. 


In behalf of the staff). 

(4) Miss Amy B. H. J. Rustomji, 

Principal, S. T. College, Bombay 1. 

(5) Mr. G. D. Pandya, Registrar, The 

Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda. 


VI. Principals of Colleges. 


(1) Mr. Chimanlal Desaibhai Vyas, 

Ofig. Principal. Sarvajanik Law 
College, Surat. 

(2) Mr. B. V. Bapat, Principal, Tilak 

College of Education, Poona 2. 

(3) Dr. S. V. Shah, Principal and 

Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Bombay. 

(4) Mr. D. D. Karvp, Principal, Furgeuson 

College, Poona 4. 

(5) Mr. R. N. Wolingkar, Principal, 

Gujcrut College, Ahmedabad. 

(6) Mr. M, M. Thakar, Principal, Lallu- 

bhai Shah College Building, Ahrneda- 
bad. 

(7) Mr. Y. 1). Keskar, Principal, Sir K. P. 

College of Commerce, Surat. 


(8) Mr. Moses Ezekiel, Principal, J. & J. 

College of Science and Arts, Nadiad. 

(9) Mr. N. A. Coro, Principal, Kanara 

College, Kumta (N. K.) 

(10) Mr. J. R. Gharpure, Principal, Law 

College, Poona. 

(11) Mr, P. N. Joshi, Principal, V. J. T. 

Institute, Matungu, Bombay 1. 

(12) Mr. S. R. Tawde, Principal, S. T. 

College, Belgaum. 

(13) Mr. R. X. Welingkar, R. A. Podar 

College of Commerce and Economics, 
Bombay. 

(14) Mr. P. M. Joseph, Principal, Training 

Institute for Physioal Education, 
Kandivali. 


VII. Head Masters. 


(1) Mr. Jhinabhai Deeai, Sheth C. N. 

Vidyavihar, Ahmedabad. 

(2) Miss Frances E. Johnson, Principal 

Vanita Vidyalaya, Belgaum. 

(3) Mr. P. 0. Upadhyaya, Principal, 

Fellowship School, Bombay 7. 

(4) Mr. G. K. Hungund, Head Master, 

V. B. Darbar High School, Bijapur. 

(5) Mr. V'. B. Karnik, Principal, K, L. 

Ponda High School, Dahanu, 
District Thana. 

(6) Miss M. Benjamin, Principal, Alexan¬ 

dra Girls’ English Institution, 
Bombay 1. 

(7) Mr. M. P. Vaidya, Principal, Shri V. C. 

Gurukul High School, Ghatkopcr. 

(8) G. H. Jambotkar, Esq., Principal, 

Babu Panalal P. Jain High School, 
Bombay 3, - 


(9) Mr. Chhaganbbai P. Patel, 
Principal, Fellowship High School, 
Ahmedabad. 

(10) Mr. 0. L. Parmor, Head Master, 

Elphinstone Technical High Sohool, 
Bombay. 

(11) Mr. Raman N. Vakil, Principal, 

The Modern School, Bombay 4. 

(12) Mr. Narottambhai D. Patel, Supe¬ 

rintendent Vallabh Vidyarthi 
Ashram, Surat. 

(13) (Rev.) T. Golina S. J., Assistant 

Principal, St. Stanielan’s High 
School, Bombay 20. 

(14) Mr. S. K. Deshpandc, Head Master, 

English School, Rahimatpur, 
District Sntara. 

(15) Mr. M. G. Gharo, - Superintendent, 

M. E. S. High School, Baramati, 
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VII. Head Masters —contd. 


Id) Mr. Shiavax N. Havcwala, Principal, 
B. J. P. C. Institution, Bombay 4. 

(17) Mr. B. N. Aslitapntro, Hoad Master, 

Garud High School, Dhulia. 

(18) Mr. Nilkanth P. Have, Principal 

M. A. High School, Andheri. 

(19) Dr. G. S. Khair, Hoad Master, Maha¬ 

rashtra Vidyalaya, Poona. 

(20) Mr. Chhitubhai Maganla] Mehta, 

Hoad Master, Shree Vijay Vidya 
Mandir, Avidha (District Broach). 

(21) Mr. Tshwarbhai Jothabhai Patel 

Head Master, Dadabhai Naoroji 
High School, Anand. 

(22) Mr. E. C. Reddv, Head Master, Bey- 

non Smith High School, Satara. 

(23) Mr. K. D. Sabnis, Head Master, 

Lokamanya Vidyalaya, Pandharpur. 

(24) Mr. K. N. Nitsure, Superintendent, 

New English School, Satara. 

(25) Mr. R. P. Bakshi, Principal, Sheth 

Anandilal Podar High School, 
Bombay 23. 

(26) Mr. R. <T. Tendolkar, Head Master, 

Kalsulkar High School, Sawantwadi. 

(27) Mr. Gajanan R. Kolkar, Head Master, 

G. E. I.’s High School, Kalyan. 

(28) Mr. P. N. Valavade. Superintendent, 

Tilnk High School, Karad. 

(29) Mr. Ij. N. Chhapekar, Principal, 

Printing 'I'raining College, Chalis- 
gaon, E. Khandesh. 

(30) Mr. J. V. Gavaskar, Head Master 

Gibb High School, Kumta. 

(31) Mr. L. A. V. Aiyer, Head Master, 

New High School, Dohad. 

(32) Mr. R. N. Naik, Principal, B. P. M. 

High School, Khar. 

(33) Superintendent, K. D. S. Pratap 

High School, Araalner, E. K. 

(34) Damodur Dayaram Bhavaar, Head 

Mastor, T. J. High School, Mehsana. 

(35) Mr. Vishwanath Abaji Moduk, 

Superintendent Kunyashala, Satara. 

(36) Mr. S. V. Kumatli, Head Master, 

M. H. School, Gadag. 

VIII. Professors 

(1) Mr. V. N. Shotgeri, Professor of 

Chemistry, Kanara College, Kumta 
(North Kanara). 

(2) Mr. D. T). Narwane, Professor of 

Biology, Kanara College, Kumta 
(North Kanara). 

(3) Mr. J. C. Daruvala, Professor, Wilson 

College, Bombay. 

(4) Mr. M. Vasudeva Moorthy, Lecturer 

in Sociology, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay. 

(5) Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, lecturer, S. P. 

College, Poona 2. 

(6) Mr. G. N. Patwardhan, Professor of 

Education, Tilak College of Educa¬ 
tion, Poona 2. 

(7) Mr. A. H. Mulla, Lecturer in Educa¬ 

tion S. T. College, Bombay 1. 


(37) Anant Balkrishna Takalkar, Esq., 

Principal, Patan High School, Patau. 

(38) Mr. R. S. Bangera, Head Mastor, 

Bhawol Mission High School, Dhar- 
war. 

(39) Mr. Vaman H. Nagarhalli, Hoad 

Master, P. D. High School, Bijapur. 

(40) Mr. D. M. Darnlo, Superintendent, 

S. H. N. High School for Girls, 
Sholapur. 

(41) Mr. V. V. Divokar, Head Mastor, 

Government High School, Karwar. 

(42) Mr. R. V. Koppikar, Principal, 

New English School, Hubli. 

(43) Mr. V. S. Trivedi, Principal, Tutorial 

High School, Ahmedabad. 

(44) Mr. V. K. Koparkar, Head Master, 

Modern High School, Poona 5. 

(45) Mr. S. S. Puranik, Head Mastor, 

A. B. High School, Chalisgaon, 
(E. K.) 

(46) Mr. Y. G. Hartalkar, Head Master, 

New English School, Chopda, (E. K.) 

(47) Mr. H. K. Mokhashi, Principal, 

Bhonsla Military School, Nasik. 

(48) Mr. M. T. Vyas, Principal, The 

New Era School, Bombay 7. 

(49) Mr. N. T. Kelkar, Principal, G. L. 

Boys’ High School, Dadar, Bornbav 
14.' 

(50) Mr. K. S. Talapade, Principal, 

Bai Kabibai Hindu High School, 
Bombay. 

(51) Mr. J. R. Dani, Head Mastor, .T. R. 

City High School, Dhulia, W. K. 

(52) Mr. Awantlal Ratilal Mehta, Head 

Master, Stree Adhyapan Patha- 
shala, Baroda. 

(53) Mr. Nrottambhai D. Patel, Superin¬ 

tendent, Vallabh Vidyarthi Ashram, 
Surat. 

(54) Mr. A. D. Kulkarni, Head Master, 

Hindu High School, Karwar. 

(55) Mrs. Sitabai Annigeri, Superintendent, 

S. N. D. Thackersy .Kanyauhala, 
Bombay 4. 

and Lecturers. 

(8) Mr. Nizamuddin S. Gorekar, Profes¬ 

sor, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 1. 

(9) Dr. K. C. Vyas, Teaching. 

(10) Mr. S. J. Khambata, Professor of 

Physics, Acting Director, De¬ 
partment of Physics, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. 

(11) Mr. R. B. Pandit, Tutor, Commerce 

College, Ahmedabad. 

(12) Mr. M. D. Avasare, Professor of 

Chemistry, Fellow of University of 
Bombay, Baroda. 

(13) Mr. D. G. Karve, Professor, Ferguson 

College, Poona. 

(14) Mr. M. Venkatarangaiya, Professor 

of Politics and Civics, University 
of Bombay. 

(15) D. G. K#rve, Esq., 
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7Y. School Staff (joint). 

(1) Mr. Gurunath Kallappa Koppikar, (2) Aryan Education Society’s Schools, 
Head Master, Sardar’s High School, Bombay 4. 

Belgaum. 

X. Assistant teachers. 


(1) Mr. Nilkanth D. Pandit, Assistant 

Teacher, Social Worker, Bombay 14. 

(2) Mr. Ramanlal M, Shah, Assistant 

Teacher, S. T. College, Bombay. 

(3) Mr. Ghelubhai R. Desai, Assistant 

Teacher, Bai Kabibai High Sohool, 
Port, Bombay. 

(4) Mr. D. V. Kulkami, Assistant 

Teacher, N. E. School, Jalgaon, 
East Khandcsh. 


(5) Mr. D. H. Vaishanav, Shree Him mat 

High Sohool, Nimatnagar, (North 
Gujerat). 

(6) Mr. Desai bhai N. Patel. Teacher, 

Shroe Vithal Kanya Vidyalaya, 
Nadiad. 

(7) Mr. K. K. Joshi, Assistant Teacher, 

Shoth Manilal Ranchoddas High 
School, Kathalal. 

(8) Mr. Chandulal C. Shah, Lecturer, 

Training College for Men, Baroda. 


XI. Teachers under Training. 


(1) Mr. N. H. Naik, Assistant Teacher, 

D. S. B. B. Sarva Agriculture 
High School, Abrama. 

(2) Miss B. Pinto, Bombay Secondary 

Training College, Bombay. 

(3) Miss Mehta, Anasuya D., Citizen of 

Free India, Bombay 7. 

(4) Miss Jambhotkar Vitha, K. Student, 

S. T. College, Bombay. 

(6) Mrs. Vaidya Leela, K. Student, 
Sugat Niwas, Chhabildas Road, 
Bombay 14. 

(6) Mr. Mohanlal B. Naik, Assistant 

Master, S. T. College, Bombay 1. 

(7) Miss Leela Joshi, Jugmohan Das 

New Building, Andheri. 

(8) Mr. V. P. Sood, Assistant Master, 

C/o. Elphinstono College Hostel, 
Bombay 1. 

(9) Mr. Kusum Shankerlal Pate] .Citizen 

of Free India, 6, Walkeshwar Road, 
Bombay 6. 

(10) Miss Yennemadi S. R. Tardeo Road, 

Bombay 7. 

(11) Miss B. Dias, Bombay 1. 

(12) Mr. N. A. Srinivas, B. T, Student, 

S. T. College, Bombay. 

(13) Miss Lyra Rodrioks, 647, Dhobitalao, 

Bombay. 

(14) Miss Shobhan G. Shah, Bombay 7. 

(15) Miss Ahmeddin S. Teacher under 

Training, Andheri. 

(16) Miss Borsada A. K. Teacher under 

Training, Bombay 8. 

(17) Sister Mary Alice, Mount Mary 

Convent. Bandra. 

(18) Miss Nirmala Shah, C/o I. C. Sheth, 

Church-gate, Bombay. 

(19) Miss Mehta U. C. Teacher under 

Training, Khar. 

(20) Mr. Pandya S. V. Assistant Teacher, 

Bombay 6. 

(21) Miss Malini V. Vijayakar, Thakurd- 

war, Bombay 2. 

(22) Miss Katie M. Dalai, Byculla, Bombay 

8 . 

(23) Mr. P. D. Bhandari, Assistant 
S. I. E. 8. High School, Bombay 19. 


(24) Mr. N. G. Mehta, Assistant Teacher, 

Dadar, Bombay 14. 

(25) Mr. Shantilal V. Dave, Instructor in 

Commerce, R. C. C. H. S., Ahmeda- 
bad. 

(26) Mr. Solanki Himatlal M. Teacher, 

Elphinstone College Hostel, Fort, 
Bombay. 

(27) Mr. Girdharlal P. Purohit, Teacher, 

Kalbadevi, Bombay 2. . 

(28) Mr. V. K. Desai, Assistant Teacher, 

Bombay 4. 

(29) Mr. Harkant K. Vohra, Assistant 

Teacher, Palanpur High School, 

Vile Parle (East). 

(30) Mr. Ramanlal M. Desai, Assistant 

Teacher, Vapi High School, Fort, 
Bombay 1. 

(31) Mr. Bhavsar Kantilal K. Teacher, 

Elphinstone College Hostel, Bom¬ 
bay 1. 

(32) Mr. Janardan D. Patil, B. T. Student, 

Bombay 6. 

(33) Mr. Peerzada Shamuddin M. Assis¬ 

tant Teacher, Bandra Bombay. 20. 

(34) Miss Preoy D’Souza, Byculla, Bombay, 

(35) Mr. N. N. Adhvariyu, Grant Road, 

Bombay 7. 

(36) Miss Roslian Ni Batliwalla, Mazgaon, 

Bombay 10. 

(37) Miss Mody Krishnakant J., Colaba, 

Bombay 1. 

(38) Mr. M. S. Farooqui, Santa Cruz, 

Bombay. 

(39) Miss Ashtamkar Manik David, Mahim, 

Bombay 16. 

(40) Mr. .1. R. Virkar, Secondary Training 

College, Bombay 1. 

(41) Mr. D. S. Nadkami, Assistant 

Teacher, I. E. S. Boys’ High School, 
Dadar. 

(42) Mr. Digambar G. Mule, Assistant 

Teacher, Dahiwali, Post Karjat 
District Kolaba. 

(43) Mr. N. 8. Sathe, S. T. College, 

Bombay. 

(44) Mr. G. L. Bhirud, S. T. College, 

Bombay I. 
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XI. Teachers under Training —contd. 


(45) Fr. Dominic Henniques, S. T. College, 

Bombay 1. 

(46) Mr. A. J. Bharambe, S. T. College, 

Bombay. 

(47) Mr. Dattaprasanna N. Karkhanie, 

Assistant Teacher, King George 
School, Dndar, Bombay 1. 

(48) Sister Mary finelala, Mount Mary 

Convent, Bombay 20. 

(4!)) Miss M. A., S. T. College, Bombay 1. 

(50) Miss Freny S. Marshall, Student 

Teacher, Bombay 2. 

(51) Miss Dolly R, Vachha, Student 

Teacher, Vile Parle. 


(52) Mr. Gool U. A. Gandhi, Gowalia 

Tank, Bombay 26. 

(53) Mr. Govind J. Samant, S. T. College, 

Bombay 1. 

(54) Mr. Kashinath H. Gurjarpadhya, 

Mahim, Bombay 16. 

(55) Padbidri Venkar Rao, Esq., Matunga, 

Bombay 19. 

(56) Miss Chandrakala S. Pitale, Ghod- 

bundor Road, Bandra. 

(57) Mr. A. M. Landawala, 63, Elphinstone 

College Hostel, Fort, Bombay. 

(58) Mm. Vatsala Pardhv, 158, Vijay 

Nagar, Dadar, Bombay. 

(59) Miss L. M. Jacob, 219, Mount Road, 

Mazagaon, Bombay 10. 


XII. University People. 

(1) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. P. V. (6) Mr. D. V. Kale. Senior Member of the 

Kane, Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Court of University of Poona, 

University. Editor ‘ Sahyadri Poona 2. 

(2) Mr. J. V. Joshi, Member, Court of the (7) Sir Raghimath P. Paranjpe, Poona 4. 

University of Poona. (8) Mr. M. P. Wali, Member, Advisory 

(3) Mr. R, S. Dikshit, Bar-at-Law, Committee, Karnatak University, 

Member of the Senate and Syndi- Belgaum. 

cate, University of Bombay. (9) Mr. R. S. Dhavale, Member, Court of 

(4) Mr. V. S. Kale, Senior Member of t-lio University of Poona, Satara City. 

Court of University of Poona I. (10) Mr. B. R. Bholc, Momber of Poona 

(5) C. G. Karve, Esq., Fellow, Poona , University Court, Bombay 4. 

University. 


XIII. Government StrvanS (Including retired officers). 

(1) Mr. Chandulal B. Patel, Assistant (9) Mr. N. K. Dcsai, Superintendent 

Director of Education, United States St. John Ambulance Brigade, 

of Saurashtra, Gondal, Saurashtra. Broach. 

(2) Mr. N. J. Majmundar, A. O., District (10) Mr. R. P. Kar, Retired Educational 

School Board, Surat. Inspector, Bombay 4. 

(3) Mr. Shewak Bhojvaj, Publications (11) Mr. S. M. Patil, Retired Mamlatdar, 

Ofiicer, E. A.’s Office, Bombay 1. Bijapur. 

(4) Mr. T. L. Kochavara, Teaching (12) Mr. D. K. Bhatt, Retired, Deputy 

Officer, Children’s Home. Bombay 9. Collector, Umrath. 

(5) Mr. H. V. Godbole, Clerk in Score- (13) Mr. R. S. Dikshit, Retired, A. O., 

tariat, Bombay. D. S. B., Poona. 

(6) Mr. D. S. Joshi, Clerk, Executive (14) Mr. K. G. Joshi, Pensioner of the 

Engineer's Office, Dliarwar. Education Department, Poona 2. 

(7) Mr. H. R. Lalwani, Recreation Officer, (15) Sir Ivon Taunton, I. C. S., Poona 

Directorate of Rehabilitation, Hotel, Poona. 

Government of Bombay, Bombay. (16) Mr. Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, Kandewadi, 

(8) Mr. J. A. 'l’araporewala. Joint Direc- Girgaum Road, Bombay 4. 

tor of Technical Education, Elphin- (17) Mr. T. P. Fernandez, C. P. Education 
stone Technical High School, Dhobi Scrvico (Retired) Poona. 

Talao, Bombay 1. 


XIV. M. L. A's. 


(1) Mr. P. K. Sawant, C/o District 

Congress Committee, Ratnagiri. 

(2) Mr. D. N. Wandrekar, Secretariat, 

Bombay. 

(3) Mr. Akmedin Sarumia Shaikh, 

Ahmedabad. 


(4) Mr. Fulsmhji B. Dabhi, Nadiad 

(District Kaira). 

(5) Mr. S. S. Shastri, Honavar. 

(6) Mr. S. S. Mahajan, Ratnagiri. 

(7) Mr. M. D Joshi, Ratnagiri. 
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XV. Medical Men. 


(1) Lt. Col. R. Klmregat, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay 6. 

(2) Dr. G. A. Bhagwat, Superintendent, 

Central Mental Hospital, Yerwada 
Poona 6. 

(3) Dr. G. K. Deshpande, Medical Con¬ 

sultant, Kolhapur. 

(4) Dr. Shridhar V. Oak, Opthalmio 

Surgeon, Fellow Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


(5) Dr. Chamanlal M. Mohta, Bombay 7. 

(6) Dr. Bhaskar Patel, Fellow Univer¬ 

sity of Bombay. 

(7) Mr. Y. K. Savani, Tasgaon, District 

South Satara. 

(8) Dr. M. A. Joglekar, Surgeon 

General with the Government of 
Bombay. 


XVI. Journalists. 

(1) Mr. Niru Desai, Joint Editor, (2) Mr. V. P. Mahajan, ‘‘ Pratap ” 

“ Loknad ”, Ahmedabad. Weekly, Dhulia. 

XVII. Pleaders. 

(1) Mr. Khulsnankcr K. Thaker, Vilo (3) Mr. Veerendra 1). Ailhiyn, Dahann, 

Parle, (East). District Thana. 

(2) Mr. Chandrakant C. Doctor, Baroda. (4) Mr. Padmakar R. Cliande, Bandra, 

Bombay 20. 

XVIII. Business Men. 

(1) Mr. Ram L. Gogtay, 122, Wodrhouse (2) Mr. V. C. Poojara, C/o M/s. Mohanlal 
Rond, Bombay , r ). Motila), Fort, Bombay 1. 

XIX. Social Workers. 

(1) Mr. G. R. Desai, Sheshagiri, Alur- (3) Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Seervai, 14fi, 

Hangal, Dharwar. Queen’s Road, Bombay 1. 

(2) Mr. Rajnikant M. Oza, Lamington (4) Mr. G. P. Sangani, Gondal, Saur- 

Road, opposite Police Station, Bom- ashtra. 

bay 7. 

XX. School and College Students. 

(1) (10 pupils of the Standards X and XI (2) Mr. Vipinoliandra G. Shukla, Mani- 
of K. 1,. Ponda High School, nagar, Ahmedabad No. 8. 

Dahann. (3) Mr. M. P. Patel, Hon. General Secretary 

Grant Medical College, Bombay 8. 


(Copy of letter Xo. 1S65 dated the 27th September 1040, from Prof. S. V. Kogekar 
addressed to the Secretary, Social Service Committee). 

“ With reference to your letter No. A. K. (H)-5, dated 21st September, 1040, I have 
to request you to make the following changes in the remarks attributed to me in the copy 
of the proceedings sent by you : 

On page 4, in paragraph 2, delete the last two lines beginning with ” Prof. Koge¬ 
kar ” and ending with “ also ” and insert the following in their places :— 

“Prof. Kogekar said that as the Government machinery would take care of the 
primary education of those within the relevant age groups social service work should 
concern itself mainly with adults. He further pointed out that the spread of 
literacy could bo made the huh of the whole scheme of social service. Literacy 
work was something which would be universally in demand whereas other types of 
activities would vary from locality to locality according to the conditions and needs 
of each area. 

Prof. Kogekar expressed some surprise at the report of the informal committee 
which had in a sense prejudged the issue of compulsion. He was of opinion, how¬ 
ever, that, unless compulsion was resorted to it would not be possible to attain 
a definite objective within a given period of time. There was nothing wrong in 
conscription for social work. After all ill a poor country like India they could 
not depend on voluntary effort, itself based on voluntary contributions of money 
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to lead to the attainment of quick social progress. Just as adults paid taxes, students 
should contribute in terms of their efforts, to the regeneration of the country. 
That was the only way in which within the existing resources it would be possible 
to achieve rapid progress.- Prof. Kogekar said he had no objoction to proceeding 
by stages in the implementation of a scheme of oompulsory social service. Within 
a oourse of, say, three years, it could be made a regular feature of the Educational 
system of the province.” 

Also, on page 7, in the last but one paragraph, substitute the following for the sentence 
immediately preceding the names of the members of the sub-committee — 

“ The suggestion was acceptable to ail except Principal Kogekar who said he was 
keen on going through the draft aud making suggestions regarding the Questionnaire. 
It was decided that the draft should be sent to Principal Kogekar, for his suggestions 
and then finalised by the Sub-oommittee. The following members were appointed 
to form the sub-oommittee to prepare the Questionnaire. ” 


APPENDIX VI. 

Equipment for Sooial Service Camps and how it may be secured. 

Among the things that would be usually required mention may be made of the 
following:— 

(а) Touts, bamboos, curtains, ropes, wires, hand cart, pegs, eto. These can best 
be provided by the local authority or the P. W. D. A few students may take their 
own oycles or if neoessary they may be hired. 

(б) Petromaxes, lanterns, stoves. These can also be provided by the P. W. D. 
or the local authority but the school should also try to have a few things of its own. 

(c) Material suoh as buokets, water pots, oooking utensils, D. D. T. Bprays, brooms 
etc., should be made available to the camp by the distriot organisation as it will be 
very difficult, though not impossible, for the school to provide all these things and to 
take them to the place. Moreover, these things will lie idle during the rest of the 
year and each school need not be required to go in for them, 

(d) Books, Blates etc., for social education campaign, can best be provided by the 
Sooial Eduoation Committees and the few ohemicals, medicines and first aid materials 
required can be provided by the taluka dispensary. 

(e) Gramophones, musical instruments, games materials, etc.. Some of these 
oan be collected locally. Those'not difficult to carry may be provided by the sohool. 

(/) As regards kerosene, D. D. T., etc., the central organisation, if any, and the 
relevant Government Departments should make the necessary provision. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Estimated cost to Government on account of social service by students. 

1. For the campus activity, calculating at the rate of Rupee 1 per diem for board 
and on an average Rs. 5 for travelling per individual, for a 16 days’ camp, the cost on 
aocount of oaoh camp of 20 students, two teachers and one peon (or servant) would lie 
as follows :— 


Rs. 

(1) Travelling at Rs. 6 (for 23 persons) .. .. .. 115 

(2) Board at Re. 1 per day for 15 days .. .. .. 345 

(3) Cost on account of equipment and contingency .. 100 

(4) Allowance to the two teachers ., .. .. 50 


Total 


610 
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The expenditure on account of 1,000 students would, therefore, he Rs. 30,500. Tf 
Government is to pay Jrd of this (». e. Jrd by the Education Department, Jrd by the 
other Department concerned) the total cost to Government would Rs. 20,300 for 
every 1,000 students participating in campus activities once a year for about 15 days. 

2. As regards the Social Service on voluntary basis, as the students and teachers 
shall be paying their own boarding charges and as no honorarium is to be paid to the 
teacher, we have to calculate only for travelling, equipment and contingency. 

Rs. 

Cost on account of T. A. for 1,000 students at Rs. 5 per student .. 5,000 

Cost on account of equipment etc. at Rs. 100 for every batch of 5,000 

20 students (non-recurring). 


Total .. 10,000 


The Governmont grant at 331%, would he about Rs, 3,333 or in round figures 

Rs. 4,000. 


mo-v Bk Vb 2—10 

BOMBAT: I'EINTCD AT THE GOVERNMENT CENITIAL rBESS. 



